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OLD BATTLE-FIELDS. 


Long years of peace have stilled the battle-thunder, 
Wild grasses quiver where the fight was won, 
Masses of blossom, lightly blown asunder, 
Drop down white petals on the silent gun, 
For life is kind, and sweet things grow unbidden, 
Turning the scenes of strife to bloomy bowers; 
One only knows what secrets may be hidden 
Beneath His cloud of flowers. 


Poor heart, above thy field of sorrow sighing 
For smttten faith, and hope untimely slain, 
Leave thou the soil whereon thy dead are lying 
To the soft sunlight and the cleansing rain; 
Love works in silence, hiding all the traces 
@ bitter conflict on the trampled sod, 
And time shall show thee all earth's battle-places 
Veiled by the hand of God. 
~Arthur's Home Magazine. 





THE TOUCH-STONE OF THE SICK-ROOM. 





It may be a good thing for a busy person 
to be seized upon by a resistless hand, oc- 
casiona!ly, and made the powerless tenant 
of a sick room. Independence suddenly 
becomes dependence; all outward events 
are removed to an inaccessible distance; 
work is annihilated; all cares are concen- 
trated upon one weak and seemingly val- 
ueless individual. Yet the mind remains 
clear, it may be, and ‘‘in the sessions of 
sweet silent thought” one calls up many 
meditations for which one has no more 
time, in a busy life, than Clarkson had to 
think of the condition of his soul while ab- 
sorbed in West India emancipation. At 
such time how slight seems the difference 
between success and failure, fame or inglo- 
tiousness. Even the memory of great men 
only reminds us to how little their work 
amounts, after all. 

Private letters from England say that 
when a wrong date was found to have been 
engraved on the plate of Curlyle’s coffin—a 
plate which looked like silver or steel—the 
undertaker said that it was very easy to 
substitute another, because the metal was 
only imitation. After so many years of 
heroic protest against shams, Carlyle was 
buried under one at last. I should not wish 
to say anything unkind of the religious ser- 
vices at Emerson’s funeral, but when we 
consider that he was in the prime of his 
life—as Holmes said, ‘tan iconoclast who 
took down our idols so gently that it seemed 
like an act of worship’—it seemed almost 
pathetic that there should not have been a 
word said at his funeral but in the tamest 
and most conventional forms. lt seemed 
almost as marked an irony of fate as the 
memoir of Theodore Parker in the great 
French Biographie;Généraie, where he is de- 
scribed as an eminent American preacher 
who devoted his life to vindicating the di- 
Vinity of Jesus Christ, and the infallibility 
of the sacred writings. . 

But what matters it? Tried by the touch- 
stone of the sick room, fame is nothing, 
outward success is little. No reform, how- 
ever triumphant, is buoyant enough in his- 
tory to bear up more than one or two great 
ames, as all abolitionists are already almost 
forgotten, save Garrison and John Brown. 
The very thoroughness of a reform oblit- 
rates the need of it; even a gigantic evil 
like American Slavery vanishes from mem- 
ory when ended; just as a thorn in the fin- 
ger is forgotten the moment after it is taken 
out. The human race would be crushed in 
despair, if it had to carry with it the recol- 
lection of all its outgrown tragedies. 

No, fame and victory are little, and 
doubtless success itself, as Howells admir- 
ably says, look very much like failure when 
Viewed from inside. The thing that is 
Worth having and the only thing—tried by 
the touchstone of the sick room—is the con- 
Viction that oue has done what one could. 
After all,it is the little things in life that are 
the surest possession. ‘he only deeds worth 
‘nscribing on any one’s monument are those 
that would seem too trivial to place there. 
An eminent author once said to me that he 





never was sure that his labored works were 
of any value, but that the weekly papers 
which he wrote for some time in the New 
York Ledger--papers mostly on passing 
themes and written to a vast obscure au- 
dience whom he never should see, and 
whose applause would bring no fame—this 
was the part of his work of which he felt 
sure that it was not wasted. The work that 
is unseen, the anonymous influerce, the 
unconscious arff&iment lent by one’s life to 
another’s creed,—this best stands the test. 
Here is the crowning satisfaction of the re- 
former’s work, and that which makes of 
even its little memories an exceeding great 
reward. Iam far from thinking George 
Eliot’s view of immortality a sufficient an- 
swer to the soul’s demand. But how noble, 
how strengthening is it,so far as it goes: 

“O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

For thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 


To vaster issues,”’ 
. % W. @, 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


Anniversary week always fills Boston 
with strangers, who come from all parts of 
New England, and often from beyond the 
Mississippi, to share in the high feasts 
which abound in one smali term during 
the last week in May, and to see the great 
things which can be seen nowhere else. 

Bunker Hill Monumest and the ‘Old 
South Church,” and the Old State House, 
aod Faneuil Hall are alwayssought, for the 
great memories they recall. Men and wo- 
men walk over the ‘‘made land” that cov- 
ers the spot where the tea went into Boston 
harbor; they look reverently at the place in 
Essex street, so long the home of Wendell 
Phillips, or seek among its ruins for some 
relic to carry away. The graves of Gar- 
rison, and Sumner, and others of our moral 
heroes are visited; our beautiful Common 
and Public Garden, the free public libra- 
ries, our art museums, and the great me- 
chanics’ halis, all come in among the at- 
tractions of Boston. 

But, all the time, the anniversary meet- 
ings are going on. Crowded halls and 
crowded churches show the interest felt in 
subjects which have drawn these great au- 
diences together. But no one will fail to 
notice the large part occupied by questions 
involving the interests of women. There 
was the N. E. Suffrage Association, with 
the Festival that followed; the Massachu- 
setts School Suffrage Association; the Wo- 
men’s Centenary; the Women’s Industrial 
and Educational Union; the Women’s 
Physiological Institute; the N, E. Women’s 
Club; the Women Ministers’ Meeting; the 
Woman’s Peace Meeting; the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and perhaps 
others. 

The thunder of that text “Let your wo- 
men keep silence in the church,” which 
used to be such a barrier to the expression 
of feminine opinions, was not even faintly 
heard. The presence and the speech of wo- 
men seemed so helpful in all good ways, 
that everyone knew, however the old cus- 
tom might once have been necessary, it was 
no longer so, and that there would be a 
great loss of power aad of wisdom if women 
had no expression, or even if they made it, 
as Catharine Beecher once did, by getting 
her brother, Henry Ward, to read what she 
had written. The voice of women is now 
heard with that of men, on all questions of 
common interest, and the world is better 
for it. When the votes of women and the 
votes of men can be cast together (as the 
good far outnumber the bad) we may just 
as surely expect that the world will be bet- 
ter for that too. Each year the Anniversary 
Week helps to this good end by the very 
part which women so worthily take in it. 

L. 8. 
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HONOR TO COLLECTOR WORTHINGTON. 


The ‘Ancient and Honorable Artillery ” 
has for years been a recognized institution 
in Boston, its members escaping jury duty 
and having an annual carousal. If it had 
originally any other significance, it has long 
since outlived its usefulness. Collector 
Worthington, as a consistent temperance 
man, may well have considered its banquet, 
last week, an occasion to be ‘‘more honored 
the breach than the observance,” and he 
declined to attend. The President, Cap- 
tain Cundy, had the impudence to censure 
his excellent letter declining to be present 
on the ground of official duties. The 
women of Massachusetts will heartily ap- 
prove of the action of the Collector in the 
premises. H. B B, 





AN APPEAL FROM OHIO. 
To the woman suffragists of Ohio—men and 
women; 

I have been earnestly anxious for a long 
time to re organize our Woman Suffrage 
Association in Ohio. The cause has prog- 
ressed greatly during the last eight years. 
Others have been working for us, and now 
the air is full of the coming change. Since 
my card in the WomAn’s JOURNAL, I have 
received twelve letters from various parts 
of the State from persons I never heard of 
before, which is very encouraging. 

Now let me tell you my plan—The Pro- 
hibitionists are to hold a meeting on the 3d 
of August next. 1 propose to call a Woman 
Suffrage mass meeting, to be held on the 2d 
of August, if I can get speakers. Any one 
who isagood speaker upon this subject, 
who can be with us at that time without 
pay, willbe welcomed. No other State is 
in advance of Ohio on this question. It is 
really necessary that we should organize 
and get to work. 

Let all who read this and are willing to 
help, write to me at once. 

R. A. 8. JANNEY. 

Columbus, Ohio. June 6, 1882. 
oo 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


A public meeting of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association was held in 
Wesleyan Hall on Wednesday May 31. 
Miss Abby W. May presided, and the speak- 
ers were limited tofive minuteseach. Mrs. 
M. G. C. Leavitt made the first address 
upon the general subject of the work of the 
association. Mr. J. W. Bashtord spoke in 
regard to training children for school. Mrs. 
A. M. Diaz claimed that woman, especially 
mothers, should have the best knowledge 
of the needs of children, and should have a 
voice in the instruction which the young 
are to receive. Mr. J. W. Dickinson, sec- 
retary of the State Board of Education, 
spoke upon the subject of woman’s work 
on school committees in the tewns of the 
Commonwealth. Miss Lelia E. Patridge, 
of Philadelphia, urged that women should 
accept the duty and privilege of voting upon 
educational questions. Rev. E. A. Hor- 
ton acknowledged that women possess 
executive and administrative ability, 
as well as superior moral and _intel- 
lectual qualities. Miss Mary F. Eastman 
described the progress and discouragements 
of the school-suffrage movement. Further 
remarks were made by Mrs. M. G. C. Lea- 
vitt, Rev. Mrs. Bruce, of Malden, Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, and others. 

—— +e - —__—_ 
AMEKICAN WUMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION.—_DELEGATES TO OMAHA. 

The Missouri Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has elected the following delegates to 
the annual meeting of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association to be held in Omaha 
in October. Mrs. R. N. Hazard, Mrs. J. P. 
Fuller, Rev. Dr. Snyder, Mrs. L. P. Yeat- 
man, Mrs. 8. F. Grubb, Mr. John Dutro, 
Mrs. E. A. Dickinson, and Miss Berenice 
Morrison. 

~7oe 


NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 

The annual meeting of the New England 
Women’s Club was held Saturday, Jnne 38, 
in Wesleyan Hall, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
in the chair. These officers were chosen: 
President, Julia Ward Howe; vice-presi- 
dents, Mary C Ames, Ednah VD. Cheney, 
Anna H. Clarke, Lucy Goddard, Elizabeth 
H. Peabody, Harriet M. Pitman, Caroiine 
M. Severance, Harriet W. Sewall, Anna C. 
Lodge, Maria Mitchell, Lucy Stone, Kate 
G. Wells; secretary, Lucia M. Peabody; 
corresponding secretary, Lucy F. Brigham; 
treasurer, Abby W. May; historian, Julia 
A. Sprague; auditor, Caroline R. Whitney; 
directors, Albertina Von Arnim, Sarah J. 
Bradford, Sarah A. Cheever, Anna 8. Fos- 
ter, Delia M. Gregory, Phebe M. Kendall, 
Caroline A. Kennard, Eleanor Mack, Phebe 
A. Norris, Mary Osborn, Sarah 8S. Hooper, 
Harriet H. Robinson, Emma Ireson, Judith 
W. Smith, Hannah G. Jackson, Emeline D. 
Whipple, H. L. T. Wolcott, Florence Ever- 
ett, S. F. King. 

The report of the treasurer, Miss Abby 
W. May, was that up to May 1, 1882, the 
receipts bad been $5035.86, and the expen- 
ditures $4101.85, leaving a balance of 
$934.01, from which on June 1, a quarter’s 
rent of $750 was paid. She also read the 
report of the work committee; Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells read that of the discussion 
committee; Mrs. Caroline A. Kennard that 
of the education committee; Mrs. Howe, 
that of the art and literature committee. 
Miss Julia A. Sprague, historian of the 





class, presented a sketch of its career eince 
its formation in the early part of 1868. The 
printing of this paper was ordered. Mrs. 
H. L. T. Wolcott made reference to the 
fund of $10,000 required as an endowment 
to the Institute of Technology that women 
may receive the full benefits of its instrnc- 
tion, saying that it now amounts to $4000; 
that thus far contributions to it have come 
in freely, and that care should be taken to 
secure the full amount. 

A. Bronsen Alcott said a few words, and 
the club, with its guests, adjourned to its 
rooms for lunch. 
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FESTIVAL SUBSCRIPTION, 

We gratefully acknowledge the receipt 
of the following subscriptions, and beg 
leave to remiud all friends and subscribers 
to the cause, that their continued good will 
is hoped for, with such contributions as 
they may be able to send us. For the com- 
mittee, Assy W. May, Chairman. 

June 5, 1882. 


Sarah Shaw Russell..... 
Mrs.Wm.I Bowditoh.. 





Abby W. May.... ...-++«+ eeeeoedorsccces. 4060 
Mr. and Mrs. James F. Clarke. ......+++«+.... 
Mrs. P. P. Hollingsworth... Stee aes 
Theodore F, Weld 

Mies Matilda Goddard... . ; 
ee Pree 
Acuna R. Faulkner.... .......-ceessccceeeeees 5 
rrr 5. 
Mra. J.M.C. Fiske . 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison. Jr 








WOMAN’S CENTENARY ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of the Woman’s Centenary 
Association was held at the Shawmut-ave- 
nue church, Boston, under the charge of 
Mrs. Mary L. Draper, the president. 

The opening address was delivered by 
Rev. A. J. Patterson, D. D., who said that 
Tufts College might be opened to women, if 
the Association should offer the means of 
erecting two necessary additional buildings. 

Mrs. E. M. Bruce urged the need of wo- 
man’s work in presenting those phases of 
religion which appeal to the feminine side 
of human character. She enforced the 
plea of the previous speaker for pecuniary 
help, and for the still more important help 
of sympathy and personal co-operation. 
The need of more missionary work was il- 
lustrated by incidents of her experience at 
Washington and in the West. 

Mrs. Quimby, vice-president of the 
Maine association, expressed her astonish- 
ment that contributions so small tor each 
individual, yet so important in the aggre- 
gate, are so often withheld. She pleaded 
for a more liberal support of the papers of 
the denomination, and urged every pastor 
to remind his parishioners of the needs of 
the Centenary Association. 

Other brief speeches were made by Mrs. 
Hollis of Chelsea, and others. 

Rev. Mr. Quimby explained the especial 
need of sustaining the church in Scotland, 
which is the only foreign mission field oc- 
cupied bythe Association. He advised the 
association to place a lady agent in each 
State to solicit subscriptions for its pur- 


poses. 
5 ied 


NEW ENGLAND MORAL REFORM SOCIETY. 





The annual meeting of the New England 
Moral Reform Society was held May 31, in 
Wesleyan Hall, there being an attendance of 
200 ladies and a few gentlemen. Addresses 
were made by A. Bronson Alcott, Rev. Mrs. 
Bruce, Mrs. Ellis Goodwin and Mrs. I. C. 
Eastman, The treasurer’s report showed 
receipts amounting to $9,410.42; expendi- 
tures, $9,380.40; balance, $30.02 Thesoci- 
ety’s assets are $12,000; liabilities, $6,000. 
The following named officers were chosen: 
President, Mrs. Nathan Drake; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. J. C. Eastman, Mrs. Dr. Reuben 
Greene, Miss M. A. R. Clough, Mrs. M. A. 
Banks, Hallowell, Me.; Mrs. E. Stearns, 
Woburn; Mrs. W. Holland, Mrs. Dr. E. 
Clark, Portland; Mrs. William B. Tappan, 
New York; Mrs. Dr. Phelps, Jaffrey, N. 
H.; Mrs. Rev. L. L. Woods, Peabody; 
Mrs. G. W. Studley, Mrs, Governor Colby, 
New Hampshire; corresponding secretary, 
Miss M. V. Ball; recording secretary and 
treasurer, Mrs. Charles D. White. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 





Antioch College, whose past experience 
has been a succession of ups and downs, es- 
pecially the latter, is to-have another chance. 
Founded by the Christian connection, it fell 
into straits through want of funds. The 
Unitarians came in, first as helpers, and next 
as managers, but the institution did not long 
prosper, and at last was closed. Ky an agree- 
ment between the executive board and the 
trustees, it has been handed over to the 
Christians, and will be opened in Septem- 
ber. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Lucy Strong has gone to attend the meet- 
ing of Progressive Friends, in Longwood, 
Penn. 


Mrs. Marcaret W. CAMPBELLis taking 
her work by counties in Nebraska, under 
the local direction (at present) of Mrs. Rus- 
sell and Mrs, Holmes. 


Mrs. Mary E. Haaearr bas returned to 
Indiana, leaving Boston Monday evening, 
June 5. She has made many friends in 
New England. 


Mrs. Haworta, of Thorntown, Ind., in 
one hour's time,secured 105 names of women 
who want to vote, in addition to the 42 
names sent to the convention. 


Mrs. Samira, of Jersey City, has for some 
time been engaged in reducing the crude 
language of the Tuscaroras to writing, and 
in furnishing it with a grammar and dic- 
tionary. : 

Miss Lizzie H. Bioop, last Monday even- 
ing, held a piano recital in Boston. It was 
given by her pupils, assisted by the Euterpe 
quartette, who are now sought for as vo- 
calists of much promise. 


Mas. E. T. Housn, editor of Women at 
Work, has removed her paper from Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, to Brattleboro, Vermont, 
It will be published from the office of the 
Household, but be still under the editoria) 
care of Mrs. Housh. Thereisa wide field 
for Women at Work, and there should be a 
large welcome for this paper, which is neat- 
ly gotten up, and which will be sure to 
thrive in our New England air. 


Mrs. J. 8. BarLey has opened a summer 
music school at 86 Park place, St. Paul, 
Minn., during the six weeks from July 11 
to August 22. Mrs. Bailey is herself an ac- 
complished teacher, and will spare no pains 
in making this school worthy the patronage 
of all music-loving people. She has excel- 
lent assistants, gives good references, and 
is known at the Eust to be worthy of confi- 
dence, 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE made an ad- 
dress at the meeting of the Boston Society 
of Universalists, June 1. She deprecated 
the sending away to foreign missions of the 
zealous and accomplished women, who are 
so much needed in home missions. Women 
are essential in the conflict against intem- 
perance and vice, and in carrying forward 
such works as the Peace Movement and the 
Associated Charities, 

Mrs. Marre J. Prrman (Margery Deane), 
the well-known Newport correspondent, 
sails for Europe on the Red Star line, July 
1, in company with Mme. Constance How- 
ard, who gave a series of concerts at the 
Newport Casino Theatre last year. These 
ladies are to represent leading American 
journals at the Wagner festival at Bayreuth, 
Mrs. Pitman writing general letters and 
Mme Howard musical criticisms. 


Miss Racuet G. Foster, at 1909 N. 
Twelfth street, Philadelphia, has published 
an address by Gov. John W. Hoyt,of Wyom- 
ing, at the following prices: Sam ple 
free on receipt of stamp; one dozen, 35 
cents; 100, $2.50; 500, $9.50. Postage pre- 
paid by the publisher. This isan able and 
excellent statement, Jately made, by Gov. 
Hoyt, in Philadelphia, on the suffrage of 
women in Wyoming. Miss Foster should 
have many orders for it. 


Miss MARTHA ScHOFIELD, a member of 
the Society of Friends, who has been a 
teacher of the freedmen at Aiken, 8. C., for 
many years, is convinced that the color line 
is as closely drawn in South Carolina as 
ever. Men who are upright in every other 
respect do not hesitate to prevent the blacks 
from voting, or if they allow them to go 
through the formof casting their ballots, 
to see that their votes are of no avail. Ip 
her opinion, the only way for the freedmen 
to keep out of trouble is not to vote at all, 
and she has so advised those whom she 
knew arcund Aiken. 

Miss HeLen Regp, formerly of Boston, 
but for the last five years,of Florence, Italy, 
has a portrait bust of a child, done for a 
lady of this city, now on exhibition for a 
few days at Chase’s gallery, No. 7 Hamil- 
ton place, Boston. Miss Read was well 
known in Boston as a crayon artist before 
she went to Italy to study modeling. There 
she was for some time a student under the 
general direction of Mr. Preston Powers, 
son of Hiram Powers, and during the last 
two or three years she has done much very 
good work, of which this bust is an excel- 
lent example. Asa specimen of really ar- 
tistic work, with refined feeling well car- 
ried out in the execution of the bust, it will 
compare favorably with the efforts of far 





more experienced sculptors. 
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THE CLOWN’S BABY. 


It was out on the western frontier— 
The miners, ragged and brown, 

Were gathered around the posters; 
The circus had come to town! 

The great tent shone in the darkness 
Like a wonderful palace of sight, 

And rough men crowded the entrance— 
Shows didn't come every night. 


Not a woman's face among them! 
Many a face that was bad, 

And some that were only vacant, 
And some that were very sad; 

And behind the canvas curtain, 
In a corner of the place, 

The clown, with chalk and vermilion, 
Was “making up” his face, 


A weary looking woman, 
With a smile that etill was sweet, 
Sewed on a little garment, 
With acandle at her feet. 
Pantaloons stood ready and waiting; 
It was time for the going on, 
But the clown in vain searched wildly; 
The “property baby’ was gone! 
He murmured, impatiently hunting, 
“It's strange that I cannot find— 
There! I've looked in every corner; 
It must have been left behind!’’ 
The miners were stamping and shouting, 
They were not patient men; 
The clown bent over the cradle: 
“I must take you, little Ben!"’ 


The mother etarted and shivered, 
But trouble and want were near; 
She lifted her baby gently: 
**You'll be very careful, dear?” 
“Careful! You foolish darling—”’ 
How tenderly it was said! 
What a smile shone through the chalk and paint!— 
**I love each hair of his head!” 


The noise rose into an "iproar, 
Misrule for the time was king; 
The clown, with a foolish chuckle, 
Bolted into the ring. 
‘Bat as, with a squeak and a flourish, 
The fiddles closed their tune, 
**You'll ho!d him asif he was made of glass?’’ 
Said the clown to the Pantaloon. 


The jovial fellow nodded: 
“I’ve a couple myself,” he said, 
“I know how to handle ’em, bless you! 
Old fellow, go ahead!”’ 
The fun grew fast and furious, 
And not one of all the crowd 
Had guessed that the baby was alive, 
When he suddenly laughed aloud. 


Oh, that baby laugh! It was echoed 
From the benches with a ring, 
And the roughest customer there sprung up 
With “Boys, it’s a real thing!”’ 
The ring was jammed in a minute, 
Not a man that did not strive 
For “A shot at holding the baby—”’ 
The baby that was “alive!” 


He was thronged by k:.eeling snitors 
In the midst of the dusty ring, 

And he held his court right royally— 
The fair little baby-king— 

Till one of the shouting courtiers, 
A man with a bold, hard face, 

The talk of miles of the country, 
And the terror of the place, 


Raised the little king on his shoulder, 
And chuckled “Look at that!" 
As the chubby fingers clutched his |.air; 
Then, “Boys, hand round that hat!” 
‘There never was such a hat-full 
Of silver, and gold, and notes; 
People are not always penniless 
Because they don’t wear;coats. 


And then, “Three cheers for the baby!"’ 
I tell you those cheers were meant; 
And the way in which they were given 

Was enough to raise the tent. 
And there was a sudden silence, 
Anda griff old miner said: 
“Come boys, enough of this rampus! 
It’s time it was put to bed.” 


80, looking a little theepish, 
Bat with faces strangely bright, 

The audience, somewhat lingeringly, 
Flocked out into the night. 

And the bold-faced leader chuckled, 
“He wasn’t a bit afraid! 

He's as game as he is good-'ooking— 
Boys, that was ashow that paid!” 

— Terre Haute Saturday Mail. 














PAMELA’S ESCAPADE. 
BY MARY KYLE DALLAS. 

The Crumps were, or considered them- 
-selves,the very first people in Pottsville, and 
Josiah Crump, the present head of the fam- 
ily, was very proud of his ancestors. He 
was about the meanest man in money mat- 
ters ever known. He had driven his boys 
from home by his niggardliness; and now 
that his wife was dead his daughter Pamela 
‘was all that he had left. She was a hand- 
some, strong, well-made girl, with a good 
mind, although he had given her the very 
poorest education and no accomplishments 
whatever. She worked in his house with- 
out help, or thanks, or reward of any kind; 
her only consolation being that she was 
Miss Crump. 

**Much good that does me,” she used to 
‘say, as she toiled away to save her rich 
father a few dollars more. 

Girls who had no grandfather to boast 
about had accomplishments and good 
clothes, and comforts and pleasures of all 
sorts which she never knew, and which her 
father could well.afford. At last, on her 
nineteenth birthday, after she had longed in 
silence for many days, Pamela grew bold. 
Long, fur-lined cloaks were just coming 
into fashion, and how she wanted one, only 
a girl can know. 

It was while her father sat counting over 
a great roll of bills, which he had just re- 
ceived as the rent of certain property, that 
she went up softly behind him, and said 
meekly: 

**Pa, can I have one of those large black 
silk cloaks, such as Betsy Burroughs wears 
—one with fur lining? J’ll make it myself. 
It will wear for years. Oh. pa. I do so want 





it!” and she paused, with hands uncon- 
sciously clasped together. 

Mr. Crump looked at her horror-stricken. 

“A silk cloak, with a fur lining!” he re 
peated, slowly. ‘No, you can’t, Pamela; 
it’s too expensive. Get your poor ma’s gray 
blanket-shawl and wear that out. I’m sure 
she'd be willing.” 

*‘Poor ma’s shawl had moths in it two 
years before she died,”’ sighed Pamela. 
“She couldn't wear it, and you never knew, 
pa, you don’t know how badly off I am. 
I’ve outgrown my sacque, and look like a 
fool in it. I have boys’ shoes and a hat— 
oh, dear, such a hat! I cannot really go 
out anywhere.” 

‘“‘Women should be keepers at home,” 
said Mr, Crump. 

“Certainly I ought to go to church,”’ said 


Pamela. 
“Not to show fine clothes,” 


Crump. 

“Rut I ought to dress like a lady,” sighed 
the poor girl. *‘I should think you’d admit 
that, pa?” 

‘Ladies are not always most dressed,” 
said Mr. Crump. ‘Far from it. Ycu are 
Miss Crump. Remember the Crump3 are 
the oldest family in Pottsville,” 

“Oh, I know all that, pa,” interrupted 
Pamela; ‘‘but it does no good if I must go 
about looking like a beggar.” 

Mr. Crump brought his cane down on the 
floor, thundered out, ‘‘Hold your tongue, 
Pamela,”’ buttoned his pocket-book into 
his bosom, and trotted away to deposit the 
money, while Pamela, scarlet from brow to 
chin, remained where he had left her. 

“Oh, what shall | do?” she exclaimed at 
last. ‘Is this a woman’s fate, to beg all the 
days of her life? L have no education. I 
cannot teach. I can do nothing but house- 
work. I’m the best washer in the village, 
but— There!” cried Pamela, bringing her 
foot down on the floor suddenly. ‘‘There! 
I've got it. A girl who can wash and iron 
as I can, doesn’t need to beg for her 
clothes.”’ 

Brushing her teais away, she ran into the 
entry, took from a peg her shabby sacque 
and hat, put them on, locked up the house, 
and hurried down the village street as fast 
as her young strong limbs could carry her, 
until she stopped at a little white house at 
the low window of which she tapped. A lit- 
tle girl opened the door, and Pamela fol- 
lowed her into a sitting-room, where 4 thin 
woman sat, amidst cushions, in a big Bos- 
ton rocking-chuir, with a brand new baby 
across her knee, two older ones on the floor 
near her, and two little boys building a 
block house on the table, while the little 
girl that had opened the door made the 
sixth of the youthful group. 

‘‘Why, Miss Pamela,” said the mother, 
‘‘ how pleased I am to see you! Excuse 
my getting up. Lain’t strong yet. I was 
thinking when you came in whether or no 
I should be able to darn that place in the 
carpet, but I don’t feel I shall. Nurse has 
gone away, and sister can’t come, because 
her husband is down with malaria, and I’m 
awfully unsettled.” 

*You must be,” said Pamela, dandling 
the baby. ‘‘Why, what a little beauty it is, 
Mrs. Pease. I suppose you've got a wash- 
erwoman this week?” 

‘‘No, I haven’t. It’s my worst trouble,” 
said Mrs. Pease. “I had Kitty bring the 
things, and they are all mended and sorted 
out; but black Barbura is engaged up on 
the hill, and I don’t know what I'll do.” 

‘Hire me,” said Pamela. 

‘‘My!” laughed Mrs. Pease. ‘‘Why, Miss 
Crump!” 

“TI mean it,” said Pamela. ‘‘I wash bet- 
ter than black Barbara, and I want to earn 
some money. Youcan pay me what you 
pay her, Mrs, Pease.” . 

“A dollar a day,” said Mrs, Pease; ‘‘but 
grecious, Miss Pamela, you can’f mean it.” 

“I mean it from my heart,” said Pamela. 
‘Pa thinks more of his money than he does 
of me. I’m going to earn clothes for my- 
self. I need them, I’m sure.” 

‘*Men are so peculiar sometimes,” sighed 
Mrs. Pease. ‘‘If you really mean it, it will 
be a great comfort to me.” 

Pamela instantly tcok off her bonnet and 
sacque, tucked up her skirt, and took Kitty 
out into the kitchen with her. 

fore night‘‘the washing,’ white as snow, 
was piled ina great clothes-basket. Mrs. 
Pease had had a great bow] of soup, and all 
was tidy in the little sitting-room, where 
Pamela sat mending the bit of carpet. 

“I knew it would bother you until it was 
done,” she said, ‘‘and now I’ll go home and 
get pa’s tea.” 

“Oh, Miss Pamela, I am so much oblig- 
ed,” said Mrs. Pease. ‘‘And I believe you've 
only done it to ob!ige me.” 

“No,” said Pamela, ‘I did it to earn 
money. May I come next Monday?” 

‘‘Why, gracious me! if you will,” said 
Mrs. Pease. 

“Been to see Mrs. Pease?” asked curious 
Mrs. Chalker, peeping out of her kitchen 
door as Pamela passed. 

“I’ve been washing for her,’’ said Pamela. 

“Why, how Christian kind of you, to be 
sure,” said Mrs. Chalker. 

‘Nothing of the sort,” said Pamela. ‘I 
took my dollar for it. Have you your wash- 
erwomany Mrs. Chalker?’’ 

“No, 1 haven’t and [ ain’t able to wash,” 
said Mrs. Chalker. 


said Mr. 





Pamela instantly offered her services. 

‘Lam going to do washing,” she said 
“I’m going to do it just as other washer- 
women do, for money. I shan't explain why. 
But here 1 am a splendid laundress, ready 
to be hired six days in the week, from 
seven to six, if any one wants me.” 

So it began. Before long Pamela had 
many employers, and the village was rife 
with suspicion as to the why and where- 
fore; but never was a girl prouder of her- 
self than was Pamela when she laid down 
upon the counter of a dry goods store the 
money for the silk and fur of her coveted 
cloak: hard-earned money, but all her very 
own, not a cent of it coaxed out of any un- 
willing man alive. 

She wore the cloak and a pretty plush 
bonnet and new kid gloves to church on 
Christmas day. She looked well. The 
aquire stared at her solemnly, but he knew 
she had had no money. 

“I reckon,” he thought, ‘‘she’s cut up 
her poor ma’s old black silk. 1 won't ask 
any questions,” and he held his peace. 

Pamela, as she looked at him, wondered 
what he would say if he knewall. That 
week she had had some cards printed—pro- 
fessional cards. 

The printer brought them home the next 
morning. They read thus: 

‘Miss PAMELA Crump — Laundress. 
House-cleaning done in the best manner. 
Crump Hovsz,—— —.” 

The cards were circulated through the 
village by a boy hired for the purpose, and 
ou her return at night from her day's work, 
Pamela found a postal card awaiting her: 

‘Miss Crump, Laundress—Please call 
at Mr. Bothwell’s early to-morrow. 

G. BoTHweE.u.” 

Now Mr. Bothwell was the new minister, 
a widower with two children. He knew 
nothing of the Crumps or of the village as 
yet. He had preached there once and been 
“called” in consequence, on the demise of 
the excellent Mr. Dolorous, who had de- 
parted this life at a ripe old age. Pamela 
laughed a little as she determined to call 
and see what was desired. At seven 
o’clock she rang the bell of the pastor's 
very small house and was answered by the 
gentleman himself. He was in evident dis- 
tress of mind and his dressing-gown needed 
mending sadly. 

He looked at Miss Crump for a moment 
and then requested her to walk into his 
study. It was a dusty place with a good 
deal of manuscript lying about; and the 
shrieks of weeping children were heard in 
the distance. 

‘‘May I ask what I can do for you, ma- 
dam?” inquired the gentleman, motioning to 
a seat. 

‘*You wrote to me,” said Pamela. 
Crump, laundress.” 

“Ob, dear me, yes,” replied Mr. Both- 
well, with wide open eyes—‘‘I wrote to you. 
Thanks for your promptness. The fact of 
the matter is, my housekeeper—an aged 
colored person—I thought her most estima- 
ble—is lying terribly intoxicated on the 
kitchen floor, and bas been for two days, 
an‘ things are—are—” 

And Mr. Bothwell, running short of 
words, spread his hands abroad in a panto- 
mime descriptive of chaos. 

‘‘L understand,” said Pamela, calmly. 
‘‘Where is your kitchen?” 

Two hours afterwards the master was 
calmly writing in his study, and the chil- 
dren, washed and dressed, were listening to 
the stories Pamela told them as she rubbed 
away at the wash-board. 

The housekeeper had been dumped upor 
a bed in a small bed-room on the lower 
floor to sleep off her intoxication, and pota- 
toes were boiling and a couple of chickens 
roasting for the family dinner. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Crump, having some im- 
portant documents to inspect, had come 
home unexpectedly, and, entering the 
house, had found it empty, and in the sit- 
ting-room came upon a sight which petri- 
fied him with horror. 

A little portable desk, which his daugh- 
ter had appropriated for her own, lying 
open on the table and in it the cards we 
have described, and her account book. 

He read the cards first: 

Miss PameLA Crump — Laundress. 
House-cleaning done in the best manner. 

Then he ran his eye over the account 
book. 

Washed—Monday, for Mrs, Pease; Tues- 
day, for Mrs, Chalker; Wednesday, for Mrs. 
Mott; iron, Thursday afternoon; house- 
cleaning for Mrs. Downs on Saturday. 

Ali this in a furious rage, and almost 
foaming at the mouth, until he came to the 
following items: 

Dec. 5th—Bought the silk and fur for 
cloak. 

Dec. 10th.—Made cloak. It fits well. 

Dec. 25th.—Wore cloak to church, and 
thanked heaven I hadn’t had to beg it from 
father. 

Then Mr. Crump closed the book, and 
with a queer disposition to cry, sat down 
beside his solitary hearth and looked at the 
fire for several hours, without stirring. 

When Pamela opened the door and came 
in, she saw her father and knew that he 
knew all. 

‘‘Pamela, come here,” he said. 
long has this been going on?” 

‘*Siace October, pa,” the girl answered. 


“*Miss 
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“Then you've been disgracing me and 
yourself for three months,” said the old 
man. ‘You, a Crump! and all to spite 
your poor old father for being careful of 
his money.” 

Pamela was not afraid of her father now. 
She came over and sat beside him. 

“Pa,” she said, ‘‘it was not for spite; it was 
for need; I suffered so much mortification, 
not only from being shabby, but having to 
beg. If there is anything in good blood, 
as you think there is, perhaps that made it 
hard for me to beg from even you. I was 
happier earning what I needed. Would 
you like to be a beggar, pa?” 

‘You've done very wrong, Pamela,” said 
her father. Then he paused, and added: 
“You shall tell me what allowance you 
need for your clothes, and [ will let you 
have it monthly. Now give me those 
cards.” 

He burnt them in tbe fire when she had 
handed them to him, and hurried away to 
get his tea, and no more was said. The 
Crumps were not great talkers. 

But Pamela is not sorr# for what she 
did to thisday. As for Mr. Bothwell, he 
rejoices; for otherwise, perhaps, he might, 
being a shy man, never have met Pamela 
Crump, who is to marry him before, long. 
Other people may blame her for her ‘‘es- 
capade,” or call her ‘‘odd” or spiteful; he 
understands her, and admires her all the 
more for her independence. 

“Though, Pamela,” he often says, ‘‘I 
should have offered myseif ali the same had 


you actually been a laundress,”"-—Selected. 
—————— evo - 


THE PRESS ON THE NEW YORK SUF. 
FRAGE BILL. 





It is worth while to record the comments 
of the press on the suffrage question in the 
various phases of its progress. The special 
form of the bill before the New York legis- 
lature last winter and this was ‘‘a bill to 
promote virtue and to prohibit disfran- 
chisement.” The bill had come to its 
third reading by a unanimous vote. But 
attorney general gave it as his opinion that 
the bill was unconstitutional. On this are 
the following comments of our various N. 
Y. papers: 

The ‘Act to Promote Virtue and Prohib- 
it Disfranchisement,” the cumbrous title 
given to the woman suffrage bill, was the 
subject of a prolonged debate in the Assem- 
It was a wanton waste of the 
few hours remaining of the session, after 
the opinion given by attorney-general Rus- 
sell showing that the bill was clearly un- 
constitutional. The bill has been audacious- 
ly lobbied for by a score of women on the 
floor of the Assembly; a fact which Mr. 
Hickman, of Buffalo, having the daring to 
mention in the debate to-day,won for him- 
self a round of hisses from women who re- 
ceived 54 votes in its favor and 59 in opposi- 
tion. Speaker Patterson then declared it 
lost.—From the regular correspondent ot the 
Tribune. 

The same paper contained the following 
editorial comment: 

The bill conferring suffrage upon women 
was killed in the assembly yesterday. Fifty- 
nine votes were cast against it to fifty-four 
forit. It has been a foregone conclusion 
ever since the attorney-general submitted 
an opinion pronuuncing the bill unconsti- 
tutional that this fate awaited it when it 
came up for the third reading. It is impos- 
sible to understand how any member,in the 
light of that opinion,could still continue to 
support a measure which was clearly shown 
to be in conflict with the organic law of the 
State. Weare shut up to the conclusion 
that most of the fifty-four votes cast for the 
bill are to be regarded as the expressions of 
a devotion to the sex so ardent as to rise 
superior to such unsentimental documents 
as constitutions. 

The N. Y. World said: — 

The Assembly to-day rejected the prop- 
osition for female suffrage, which came 
up in the form of a bill ‘‘to promote virtue 
aud prevent disfranchisement.” The prin- 
cipal female suffragists of the State who 
have been pressing the measure, were gath- 
ered on the floorto watch the vote. It 
was given out that as soon as the vote was 
taken, the member who made the principal 
speech in support of the measure was to be 
givena bouquet, and each member who 
voted for the bill a button-hole flower. 
Mr. Alvord was the first candidate for the 
bouquet, and he earned a flower. 

Mr. Brooks alleged that the bill was un- 

constitutional,and therefore refused to vote 
for it. The opinion of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral settled the fact of its unconstitutionali- 
ty. 
" gesend Sharpe did not consider that the 
bill was pressed with any seriousness. 
The proposition was contrary to the con- 
stitution. Most of the women whom he 
knew were opposed to it. 

Mr. Scott declared that suffragedid not 
come by statutory laws, but by the consti- 
tution, and it cannot be extended to those 
who do not have that right, except by an 
amendment to the constitution. If one 
Legislature has the right to pass alaw ex- 
tending the suffrage to any person or class 
of persons, the next Legislature would 
have the same right to take the right of 
suffrage away from that or any other class, 
and there would be constant changes and 
confusion. 

Mr. Roosevelt was captured by the ladies. 
He said the measure was nonsensical; nev- 
ertheless he voted aye and accepted a flow- 
er. The result was finally announced as 
54 for, to 59 against, and the bill was thus 
killed. Immediately upon the announce- 
ment of the result beautiful bouquets of 
flowers were sent to Messrs. Alvord, C. 8. 
Baker, Haggerty, and McClelland, while 
single flowers were sent to the other fifty 
knights who did battle ‘‘to promote virtue 
and probibit disfranchisement ” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN 








—. — 
For the Woman's Journal. 


1 LOVE TO HEAR THE BIRDIES SING. 
BY B. G. MACAULAY. 

I love to hear the birdies sing; 
Oh, is it not a pity 

There is no bird to sing to me 
In all this crowded city? 

My yellow pet that sometimes sings, 
And pleases little brother, 

Here has no chance totry his wings 
Under his cage’s cover. 


I brought him buds and flowers sweet, 
And asked for one song only; 
But birdie chirps and hops about— 
I know he must be lonely; 
I know he doesn’t like his cage 
In spring and summer weathr, 
And if he sang a song to me 
We could not sing together. 


I love to hear the wild birds’ song 
In these bright summer hours, 
Beneath the sun that shines upon 
The trees and birds and flowers- 
I love to see them singing free 
And chirping through the clover; 
I think the chorus is for me, 
And try to sing it over. 














THE SUN AND THE MOON. 


It was late, late, one evening, and little 
Oscar had not yet gone to sleep. His 
mamma stood beside his tiny white bed and 
told him ever so many stories, but still Os. 
car would not go to sleep. He looked and 
looked toward the window, at which a love. 
ly moonbeam was entering, and which, 
gliding along the carpet, mounted up to 
his tiny bed. 

‘‘Mamma”, said he, after having listened 
to the wonders of the ‘Little Golden Fish” 
and the ‘‘White Fairy,” ‘‘tell me why the 
moon shines at night.” 

Mamma thought a little, and then replied; 

“One day, thousands of years ago, the 
sun was tired after his long walk, and un. 
able to go any further, so the Lord said to 
him, ‘Go now, lie down and sleep; and 
when thou sleepest all things shall sleep 
with thee—men and birds and beasts,’ And 
the sun was going away to sleep when he 
met the moon. ‘O lovely golden moon,’ 
he said, ‘sweet sister mine, will you do me 
afavor? Light yourlantern, and while I 
sleep, go softly and with noiseless steps all 
over the earth, Peepin at every window, 
and see if the children withinare good and 
say their prayers, or if they cry and keep 
others from sleeping, but, above all, if they 
are quiet, and go to sleep betimes. Then 
come to me to-morrow morning, and tell 
me everything:’ And so every evening, 
when the sun goes to sleep, the moon walks 
about, and looks in at the windows every- 
where with wide-open eyes. Then when 
day is about to dawn, she goes and_ knocks 
at the gates of the sun: ‘Tap! tap! tap! 
Open, dear brother mine; the cranes are 
flying through the air, the cocks are crow- 
ing, and the bells down below are ringing 
in the morning.’ Then the sun gets up 
quickly, and says to the moon, ‘Dear sis- 
ter, tell meall that has been happening dur. 
ing the night.’ Then the moon tells him 
everything she has seen in her travels. It 
all has been quiet, if ao one has been weep- 
ing, and especially if the little children 
have gone quietly to sleep, the sun will 
come gayly outof his palace, all shining 
with gold and precious stones. But if they 
have not been good, he will wrap himself 
in clouds and mist, make a cold wind blow, 
and send down great showers of rain and 
sleet, and then the nurses can not take the 
children out into the gardens to chase the 
butterflies.” 

‘‘Ah,” said Oscar, who was a good little 
boy; and then he closed his eyes, and 
went to sleep.—From Russian. Harper's 

Young People. 





oe 
A QUIET GAME. 

‘*What shall we play this evening?” the 
children asked each other’ 

“Something quiet,” said Carrie, ‘for 
mamma has sick headache.” 

‘‘Let’s play Turkish merchant,” 
Gracie. 

“T don’t know how,” said the others. 

“Ob, it’s easy enough. I'll say I’m 4 
Turkish merchant, and you ask me what | 
seli. Then I'll name three things good to 
eat, that begin with my initials.” 

‘‘What are your initials?” asked Carrie, 

“The first letters of my names, of course, 
—Grace Darling Hall, G. D. H., and I will 
sell Grapes, Dumplings and Honey.” 

“I see,” said Phil. ‘‘Do you name the 
best things you can think of?” 

“Yes, of course. What is your middle 
name?” 

“Sheridan.” 

“Phil Sheridan Abbot, F. 8. A. You 
might sell Figs, Sugar and Apples.” 

‘Pigs! Pigs aren’t good to eat.” 

“I didn’t say pigs, 1 said figs.” 

‘Well, that wouldn’t be right. Phil don't 
begin with F.”’ 

“I wonder if it don’t!” cried both girls 
ina breath. And Carrie added triumph 
antly, ‘‘F-i-double-], fill.” 

“Just so, to fill a teapot; but P-b-i-l, 
Phil, when it’s me.” 

‘Is that so?” asked Grace, in surprise. 
‘Well, I’ve learned something.” 

“So have I,” said Carrie. ‘‘You might 
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sell Pears, instead of Figs. Now what 
shall I sell? My name is Carrie Maria 
Brown.’ 

“OC, M.B. Crackers, Milk, and Butter. 
There, you see how it goes. Now let us go 
around again. and name something differ- 
ent.” 

So the three little heads pondered over 
good things, till all declared themselves 
ready, and Grace began: 

“T’ma Turkish merchant.” 

“What can I buy of you?” asked Phil. 

“No,” said Carrie, ‘‘that isn’t right’ 
What do you sell?” 

“QGouseberries, Dates and Hulled Corn.” 

“Now I’m a Turkish merchant,” said 
Phil. 

«‘What do you sell?” 

‘‘Pies, Sausage and Almonds.” 

“7’m a Turkish merchant,” said Carrie. 

‘‘What do you sell?” 

“Candy, Molasses and Buns.” 

“T believe Carrie’s letters are the easiest,” 
said Phil. ‘‘Let’s go around again.” 

This time there was more and harder 
thinking. Grace named Griddle-cakes, 
Doughnuts and Hash. 

“A splendid breakfast.” said Phil. His 
list was Plums, Citron, and Artichokes. 

“Citron don’t begin with 8,” corrected 
Grace. 

‘I don’t see why,” said Puil. 
r-u-n, run, citron.” 

“Oh Phii, where is your spelling-book? 
(.i-t, cit, r-o-n, ron, citron.” 

“Then I’ve learned something, as we'll 
as you girls.” 

Carrie named Cheese, Melons and Breast. 

‘‘What is breast?” asked Grace. 

“Why, breast.meat on chicken. 
best part, I think.” 

‘So itis,” said Phil, and then the three 
children setto planning a Christmas dinner 
— Youth's Companion, 


**$-i-t, sit, 


It’s the 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 

Tae true position of woman in our ad- 
vanced and, thank God, advancing Christ 
ian civilization, is rapidly being fixed, and 
daily in this process she is gaining liberty 
and power, and becoming more truly man’s 
helpmeet. The effect of this will be most 
beneficial on marriage and home. It is a la- 
mentable fact that now too many women 
enter the marriage state because they must 
—they are compelled to take a husvand in 
order to have a home and receive a support. 
Who does not know that this is almost in- 
finitely below the Bible idea?—W. Y. Church 
Union. 

At the close of the year ending Sept. 30, 
1881, there were 721 women and 3172 men 
in the prisons of Massachusetts. Offences 
against person or property are rarely com- 
mitted by women. The last report of the 
commissioners of prisons shows that while 
15 per cent of the male prisoners were com- 
mitted to the houses of correction last year 
for crimes against the person, less than 6 
per cent of the women were committed for 
these offences. Only 13 per cent of the 
women imprisoned were committed for of- 
fences against property. 

One of the afternoon’s sightsin Westfield, 
Mass., May 13, was a runaway horse, a cool 
country woman and a hundred or two ex- 
cited people. The horse was attached tu a 
heavy business wagou in which was seated 
a middle-aged woman and a ten year old 
lad. Something frightened the animal near 
Franklyn street and with a kind of « lum- 
bering but rapid gallop he swung up Elm 
street. The woman had firm hold of the 
reins and the boy a firm hold of her. The 
rumbling of the wagon and shouting of men 
drew scores of people from the factories 
and stores. Of those on the sidewalk some 
contented themselves with shouts of 
“whoa,” “jump out,” “stop him,” while 
others, even more excited, rushed into the 
eight or ten inches of mud in the street to 
grasp the head of the animal or tail of the 
wagon, and failing in both, lay down to 
rise completely transformed from civilized 
beings into the appearance of Digger In- 
dians, All thistime the woman sat straight 
up in the wagon holding fast to the reins 
and without a word skilfully guiding her 
frightened horse from collisiom with other 
teas. Her bonnet streamed out behind 
from the string around her neck like a flow 
ery wreath of glory, but she heeded it not 
except to grip more firmly the reins and 
take a long look ahead. By the time the 
park was reached the horse was pretty well 
“tuckered” and the plucky woman soon 
had him under control. As she adjusted 
her bonnet aud settled it well upon her 
head she explained: “If ’v’adn’t been fot 
that pesky yelling crowd cf men I'd had my 
horse stopped longago. I’m glad some of 
‘em got well daubed with mud.” 








Troublesome children that are alway 
Wetting their beds ought not to be scolded 
and punished for what they cannot help. 

hey need a medicine having a tonic effect 
On the kidneys and the urinary organs. 
Such a medicine is Kidney-Wort. It has 
Specific action. Do not failto get it for 
them. — Hachange. 





Thousands of women have been entirely 
cured of the most stubborn cases of female 
weakness by the use ef Lydia E. Pinkham’s 

egetable Compound. nd to Mrs, Lydia 


E. Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, 
ass. for phamphlets. 





CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retiring from active practice, 
having hi P ‘aced in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the s y and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lang affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
General Debility and all nervous complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, feels it his daty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows, The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to all who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully using. 
Every patient is.also entitled to a copy free of “The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over pages, con- 
taining over 1000 formulas. The latest and best fam- 
ily medical work out. Address, with stamp. or 
stamped self-addressed envelope, Dr. M. E. Bell, 
161 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 


Silver Ware! 


The largest and most complete line 
in New England, consisting of Tea 
Sets, Ice Pitchers, Cake Baskets, 
Dining, Breakfast and Pickle Cas- 
ters, Card Receivers, Jewel Cases, 
Centre Pieces, Knives, Forks, 
Spoons, etc., from the best manufac- 
tories; also Ladies’ and Gents’ Fine 
Gold Watches, Guard, Vest and 
Neck Chains, Bracelets, Drops, 
Bar Pins, Lockets, Rings, ete., a 
full line of French Clocks, Eye 
Glasses, Spectacles, Opera and 
Field Glasses, 


Having skilled workmen, I am prepared to meet 
the demande of the public in the way of Fine Watch 
and French Clock Repairing; also Engraving, Man- 
ufacturing and Repairing all kinds of Jewelry, etc. 


STRANGERS are cordially invited to 
examine this stock, with the assurance 
that they incur no obligation to purchase. 


C. W. Baldwin, 


24-26-28 BEDFORD STREET. 


» KIDNEY2WORT : 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the cclcbrated Eidney-Wort as a 
cure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate 
the case, proper use of this remedy will 


overcome it. 
THIS distressing com- 


PILES. plaint is very at to bei= 


complicated withconstipation. Kidney-Wo 

























land medicines have before failed. 
(wif you have either of these troubles 








Or the same Formula as a Liquid. 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALY’S 
VEGETABLE TONIC CORDIAL 


Offers positive and permanent relief for 
every torm of Chronic Weakness, by 
which so large a proportion of the best 
of the sex is tortured, They are prepared 
from the active portions only of well kaown garden 
seeds and wayside plants that exert an especial heal- 
ing influence upon the female system. During six- 
teen years thousands of ladies have been cured by 
them, and can be referred to Mrs. M., of Roxbury, 
Mass., says: ‘I attribute my cure in a case of thir- 
teen years wholly to Healy’s Tonic Piils. Send for 
pamphlet. Letters with ne i answered by lady 
proprietor. Buy of druggists, if possible; if not, we 
will mail pill on receipt of price, $1.00 per box; six 
boxes, $5.00. Cordial, $1.00 per bottle; six bottles, 
$5.00. Address H. P. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass 


ime» CEPHALINE 


TRade mart 

A peerless Brain and Nerve Food, 
composed of Vegetable and Cereal 
productions, that contain in right- 
WE @iiaeme y adjusted proportions the ele- 
ht ments that sustain the brain and 
HE THAYER & CO. Mowaauae It removes all obstruc- 
BOSTONMAS: tions of the brain, gives vital pow- 
er, cures Headaches, Epilepsy, 
Convulsions, Hysteria, Sicepicssness, and Nervous 
Prostration. Good for the aged, the infirm, the fee- 
ble, and the weary ofall classes. Send for proofs of 
cures, Bny of your druggist, if possible; if rot, we 
will mail it on receipt of price, 50 cents per box; six 
boxes, $2.50 Address, H. F. THAYER & Co., 13 

Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


EVERY WOMAN 


wHo 


Reads the Woman's’ Journal 


The Duties of Women 


FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
To read and lend. 


New cheap edition, Paper binding.... ......25 cents 
Fine cloth edition,........-cccscesscssscceess + -$1.00 


For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
at 7 season of the year at 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ard & Gay’s, 


ALBUMS _ | 184 Devousbive Serest, Boston. 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 
‘0 











May be found in great variety 








outfit free. Addrese H. Hattert & Co, 
rtland, Maine, 





MUSIC BOOKS BY 


American Composers 


Ditson & Co. publish a large number of books that 
are purely American in design and composition. 


ZENOBIA (2.) is a new Grand Opera, just out. It 
is by S. G. PRATT. The subject is a noble and he- 
roic one, and the scenes are capable of being made 
most atractive. Will soon be given,Miss Annie Cary 
taking the principal role, 


DON MUNIEO ($1.50) by DUDLEY BCCK, is a 
pw ang Cantsta, founded on a legend of the Cru- 
sades. 


46TH PSALM (80cts.) by DUULEY BUCK, isa 
favorite. 


JOSEPH’S BONDAGE ($1.) By Chadwick. 


BELSHAZZAR ($1,00) By BUTTERFIELD 
Are two sacred Cantatas introducing, the one 
Egyptian, and the other Babylonian scenes, which, 
with proper costuming, may be made magnificent. 
The music is good, and either is wel! worth giving. 


NEW FLOWER QUEENS (75cts.) By GEO. 
F. ROOT. 


PICNIC ($1.00.) By THOMAS. 


Two Cantatas which are most appropriate to the 
flower and excursion season. 


REDEMPTION HYMN (30cts.) By J.C.D. 
Rae will be most acceptable to choirs and 
choruses, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


Moses King Pub, Cambridge, Mass, 


LONGFELLOW. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Biogra- 
phy, Anecdotes.Criticisms, Letters, Poetical Trib- 
utes, Early Poems, ete. By W. SLOANE KENNEDY. 
468 pp. 14 illustrations with 2 portraits. Cloth, 

$1.50 post-paid. 

A handsome, entertaining and comprehens-ine il 
lustrated biovraphy of the poet, Longfellow. The 
book is an octavo Volume of 36S pages, with two fine 
portraits (proflie and front views) and 12 good illus- 
trations, It is printed on excellent heavy calendered 
and tinted paper. In addition to a thorough life of 
the poet, there are almost 100 pages of anecdotes, a 
digest of all his writings, a reprint of his early po 
ems, genera! criticism, a fall bibliography, a selec 
tion of poetical and prose tributes from this conn 
try and Europe, the whole completely indexed. 
Every family in America onght to have a copy. In 
every respect itis what is usually sold at $2 to $3, 
but the retail! price ix put at only $1.50 acopy. 

Sold by all bo ksellers, or sent, postpaid, by pub- 


lisher. 
PEIRCE. 


BENJAMIN PEIRCE. Memorial volume. 16mo. 
64 pp. With portrait finely engraved on wood. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


This little volame has rceived the warmest com- 
mendation of the friends of Benjamin Peirce and of 
Harvard University : nd of science the world over. 
It was designed simply as a token of the compiler’s 
gratitude to the late professor, who for half a cen- 
tury as professor of mathematics anc astronomy, 
served the university as one of its most faithful 
officers, and who for two generations did as much as 
any one of his colleges to add lustre to the institu- 
tion with which he was so long identified. 

The contents, besides a good portrait as a frontis- 
ryiece, include Four Sermons, by the Rev. Drs, A. P, 

eabody, James Freeman Clarke, Cyrus A. Bartol, 
and Thomas Hill; Three Poems, by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Thomas W. Parsons, and George Thwing; 
Resolutions of the President and Fellows, the Fac- 
ulty of the College, and the Social Science Associa- 
tion; Biographical Sketches, reprinted from “The 
Harvard Register,” “Boston Daily Advertiser,” 
“Boston Journal.”’ * New York Tribune,” “The Na- 
tion” “Springfield Republican,’? Woman’s JOURNAL, 
‘Boston Evening Transcript,” ‘ Journal of Science,” 
“London Nature,” ‘‘Journal of Social Science,” etc. 
The volume is printed on heavy calendered paper, 
with wide mar.ins and untrimmed edges. 


MOSES KING, PUBLISHER, 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 





No Longer an Experiment, 
The education of girluat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 


ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly prepariny, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 





The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special! BUSINESS COURSE me te the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few, 








SBSSTABILISIZSD 
At 120 Tremontst. 


SINCE 1872, 


Mrs. Dr. H. C. EDWARDS, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 


130 TREMONT STREET, . BOSTON. 


BIRTH DAY 
CARDS. 





Plain, ery a and Hand Painted. 
The finest foreign and American 
makes, at a wide range of prices 
Wholesale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Boston 


$5 0 per day athome Samples worth 
ta $5 free. Address Stinson & Co.. 
Portlan aine, 








New Publications. 


Notable Thoughts About Wo- 
men. 


Compiled by MATURIN M. BALLOU. Cr. 8vo., 
cloth, $1.50, 


An interesting and valuable collection of many 
striking and charactrristic thoughts and expressions 
in regard to women, by noted men and women of all 
nations, and of past and present times. 


American Statesmen. 


Vol. II. Alexander Hamilton. By HENRY CABOT 
LODGE. 16mo., gilt top, $1.25. 


This is the second volume in the se:ies of Lives of 
American Statesmen, eo happily begun by Mr. 
Morse’s “John Quincy Adams." Mr, Lodge's fa- 
miliarity with American a history is so well 
known, that this book will be looked for with una- 
sual interest. 


Bret Harte’s Complete Works, 


Vol. III, Tales of the Argonauts and Eastern 
Sketches. Cr. 8vo., $2.00. 


This group of stories under the general title of 
‘Tales of the Argonauts,"’ is chiefly composed of 
sketches of early Californian life, written in Mr. 
Harte’s irimitable manner. Several of the “Eastern 
Sketches”’ have never before been collected in a vol- 


ume. 
An Echo of Passion. 
‘pms PARSONSLATHROP. 16mo., cloth, 


. 


This novel, which has met with so favorable a re- 
ception as a serial in the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly, ia row published in book form, in which it 
will doubtless find many new readers. It is issued 
-n atffactive style with a very novel and artistic cov- 
er designed by FRANCIS LATHROP. 


The Fisher Maiden. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 16mo. $1.00, 


Another volume of the authorized edition of the 
novels of this Norwegian author. The story is writ- 
ten with the power and simple charm to be found in 
all of Bjornson’s stories. 


American Classics for Schools. 


HAWTHORNE. In one volume, 16mo., illustrated, 
60 cents. 


This volume is one of a series intended to supply, 
in attractive form, pessages suitable for schoo! read 
ing, which will give the pupil a taste for what is best 
in American literature. The extracts have been 
made with great care and jndgment. The volume 
contains a portrait of the author and eight illustra- 


tions. 
Whittier Leaflets. 


Poems and Prose Passages from the Works of John 
Greenleaf Whittier. For homes, libraries, and 
schools, Compiled by JOSEPHINE E. HODG- 
DON. Beautifully illustrated, i2mo., cloth, 60 
cents, Pamphiet and Leaflets together, 60 cents, 
separately, 20 cents each. 


The euccess of the Longfellow and Holmes Leaf- 
lets has been so great that Mies Hodgdon has now 
prepared a similar collection from Mr. Whittier'’s 
writings, which is sure to come into wide and gener- 
aluse. No poet has a stronger hold upon the hearts 
of the people than Whittier, and these Leaflets will 
meet with the heartiest welcome. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


THE PETTIBONE NAME. 


A NEW ENGLAND STORY. 
By MARGARET SipNzy. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
The Pettibone Name isa bit of home fiction that 
onght to creite an immediate and wide sensation. [t 
is the first volume of the V.I. F. series, which it in 
augurates in the brighest, freshest, and most s.ark- 
ling manner. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 FRANKLIN Street Boston, 


ROCKY FORK, 


By MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 
12mo,, illust., $1.50. 


“A sweet and merry new story for little womet.- 
and we commend it to such mothers as are growing 
anxiovs about the literary character of the books their 
young daughters read, for this is the work of an au- 
thor who writes exquisite English, Erglish as fra- 
grant of the out-of-dvor world as Spenser's or 
Chaucer's, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


82Franklin Street, - Boston 





Now Ready ! 


OF THE 


V..L F. SERIES. 


Each Vol. 12 mo, $1.25" 


The Pettibone Name. By Margaret Sidney 
author of Five Little Peppers, So as by Fire, Haly 
Year at Broncton, Eve. 


After the Freshet. By Edward A. Rand, author 
of Pushing Ahead, Tent in the Notch, Ete. 


Grandmother Normandy. By the of “An- 
dy Luttrell.” 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 
D. LOTHROP & CO, Publishers. 
82 Franklin Streeet, - Boston. 


Recent Publications of 
D. Lothrop & Co., 


30 & 32 Franklin Street, - Boston 


The Pettibone Name, 12mo........«++++-$1,25 
After the Freshet, pcusgnaduncent 1,22 
Grandmother Normandy, “ ...........+.. 1, 

A Fortunate Failure,.............eeeeceeeees 1.25 
Rocky Fork, OF cutevcedeseense BE 
Yensie Walton’s Womanhood, 12mo,....... 1.50 
To-Days and Yesterdays, 12mo............. 1 25 


The Hall in the Grove, Te 
Class of 70, Seccesescecce BD 
For sale by ail Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


NOW READY: 


Longfellow, 


Henry Wapswortn Loneretiow. A bi 

ical Sketch. By FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD’ 
12mo. pp. 355. With 12 illustrations. $1.50. 

“The book is charming, from the first word to the 
last. There is not an error of taste init, and it does 
not leave untouched a salient point in Longfellow's 
career. The reticent yet not barren simplicity of ite 
style is matched by the candor and gentleness of ite 
m Accurate knowledge of every topic that is 
named suggests itself, with steady and satisfying 
force, throughont the nsrrative, and the vein of crit- 
icism that runs through it —a eriticiem that seeks to 
appreciate with intelligence, and to state conclusions 
with clearness and attractive grace—-is marked by 
courage, sense, and manly intellectual grasp that 
thinkers will respect. It isan excellent and admir- 
able book, and there is not a lover of Longfellow to 
whose hands it may come who will not weicome and 
prize it. 

“This Life of Longfellow is both chronicle snd 
analysis. It rapid.y recites the facts of hie career, 
and, with a light touch and admirabie intuition, 
traces the development of his character and genius, 
The two strands of narrative and interpretation are 
twisted with deft and adroit skill, so that the bio- 
graphy is easy to read, and, possessing no element 
of tediousness, leaves no sense of faticne. The no- 
ble and gentle presence of Longfellow is kept steadt- 
ly before us, and when we lay aside the book it ia in 
a reverie of pleasant thoughts and feelings, ae if we 
had just parted from the poet himeelf, after an hour 
of kindly talk, in the beantiful home that his pres- 
ence has made sacred "'—New York Tribune. 


Essays from “the Critic.” 
1 vol., 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 
A group of choice essays, by John Burroughs, E. 
C, Stedman, Walt Whitman, R. H. Stoddard, F. B. 
Sanborn, E. W. Gosse, and others. 


South-Mountain Magic. 

By MRS. MADELINE VINTON DAHLGREN, ? 
vol.12mo. $1.50. 

A collection of weird and picturesque legends of 
the Maryland Mountain, gathered by Mrs. Dahlgren 
after long regearch among the hill-people, and form- 
ing a very Valuable contribution to American folk- 
lore, 


9 e 
Osgood’s Pocket-Guide to 
Europe. 
lvol. 32mo. With6maps. $1.50. 

A neat, full, and accurate little guide to Enrope. 

“Infinite riches in a little room.”.—N. Y. Mail 
Express. 

“The best routes are definitely outlined; the con 
spicnous objects of intereet are pointed ont; distances 
are accurately stated; hotele are named, fares reck 
oned, and currency changes explained; and all the 
information which an intelligent and systematie 
tourist requires isto be found here in orderly and 
compact form.""—New York Tribune. 


A Reverend Idol, 
“There is at this present moment a very warm 
wave of social interest, curiosity, sp°cniation, and 
what not, rising up out of the dull dregs of these 
winterish days--a wave which bids fair to engulf the 
whole social world in its progress. The prime mover 
and cause of this engulfing wave is ‘A Reverend 
Idol.’*’—Nora Perry, in Providence Press. 
This new novel is to be the talk of the summer esea- 
s0n. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD &CO BOSTON. 


New Editions Now Ready. 
European Breezes. 
By MARGERY DEANE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Being chapters of travel throngh Germany, Ans 
tria, Hangary and Switzerland, covering places not 
usually visited by Americans in making “The grand 
tour of the Continent,”’ by the accomplished writer 


of ‘‘Newport Breezes.” 
JUST IN SEASON: 


Practical Boat-Sailing. 
By DOUGLAS FRAZAR. Classic size, $1.00. With 
numerous diagrams and iilustrations. 

A concise and simple Treatise on the Monagenent 
of small Boats and Yachts, under all conditions, 
with explanatory chapters on ordinary sea-mancenu- 
vers, the use of sails, helm and anchor, and advice 
as to what is proper to be done in different emergen- 
cies; eupplemented by a vocabulary of nautical 
terme. 

By the Author of ‘Common Sense About Womens.” 


Short Studies of American Au- 
thors, 


By THOMAS WENTWURTH HIGGINSON. Price 

50 cents. 

*‘So delicate, and yet so st-ong is hie style; so apt, 
yet so abundant his illustrations; so fascinating the 
easy, polished, leisurely dic ion, that the literary 
enjoyment cannot be impaired. He has all the 
charm of Montaigne without his egotism.’’"—Minne- 
apolis Press. 


Science and Religion. 


The Stars and the Earth: 


Or, Thonghts upon Time, Space, and Eternity With 
an Introduction by THOMAS HILL, D. D., LL. 
D., late President of Harvard University. Cloth,. 
50 cents. 

“It contains a fund of deep thought which larger 
works on astronomical subjects have seldom devel- 
oped. It is most logically written. Step by step, 
from undeniable premises, does the writer prove his 
point, until the omniscierce of the great one Deity is 
made apparent from mental vision, and in an extra- 
ordinary, new and clearer light.".—English Review. 


T. W. Higginson’s Books. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT WOMEN..........$1.50 


MALBONE. .....cccscccccccescescsces 0 cece see 50 
OLDPORT DAYSceceeeceee sc cc eeeees eooeee.... 1.50 
ATLANTIC ESSAYS...... Co reeesseveecoeeeees 1.50 
OUT-DOOR PAPERS.............. eeeeceeees 


eco +» 1.50 
AKMY LIFE IN A BLACK REGIMENT...... 1 50 
A new edition, printed on fine paper, with new 
dies, matching ‘Common Sense About Women.” 
“The finest Essays on Shakespeare ever written,” 


Human Life in Shakespeare, 


By HEN Y GILES. A new edition with an Intro- 
— by J. BOYLE O'REILLY. 16mo. Cloth, 
1. 


Robert Collyer’s Books, 
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The Suffrage Festival. 











A new feature of anniversary week, be- 
gun this year, and ‘‘to be continued” in- 
definitely each succeeding year, was the 
suffrage festival given by the Massachuretts 
Suffrage Association to the members of the 
New England Association. It was held 
Wednesday evening, May 31, in the Mei- 
onaon, and was a decidedly brilliant suc- 
cess. Five hundred persons were present 
at the tables, and the galleries were filled 
with persous who were interested in the 
speech-making. At the table on the plat- 
form sat Mrs. Howe, who presided in place 
of Colonel Higginson, who was detained 
by illness, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Mr. Henry B, Blackwell, Mrs, 
Mary E. Haggart, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, 
the Hon. Samuel! E. Sewall, Dr. Marie E. 
Zakrzewska, the Rev. J. W. Hamilton, the 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Rev. 8. W. Bush, and others. 
At the tables on the floor were seen promi- 
nent men and women of the movement. 
Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell, Mrs. Fenno Tu- 
dor, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. H. L. 
Wolcott, Dr. Mary J. Safford, Mrs. Caro- 
line M. Severance, Mrs. Ole Bull, the Rev. 
Frederick A. Hinckley, Miss Lelia Pa- 
tridge, Miss Annie Jenness, and the Rev. An- 
nie E. Shaw, conspicuous among the young- 
er workers, made a bright group; at another 
table were the famlies bearing the honored 
name of one of the pioneer workers in the 
cause of emancipation, the Garrisons, 
who in a quiet yet impressive way 
carry on the work that has been left them, 
After the supper, which was served about 
half-past five, Mrs. Howe arose and said: 


‘When I was called upon this morning 
to take the place of Colonel Higginson as 
master of these mild revels, a line from 
Hamlet came into my head, 

‘Can [ play upon this pipe?’ 

and I made for myself the mental transcrip- 
tion, ‘Can I play upon this organ?’ this 
suffrage organ of many pipes, and [ was 
forced to say that Leould not. And yet so 
perfectly is this organ attuned, such ex- 
quisite harmony does it give forth, that I 
felt sure, even under my unskilled and un- 
certain fingers, it could not emit a discord- 
ant sound.” 

After an Invocation sung by the Hutchin- 
sons, Mrs. Howe gave asthe first toast, *‘Wo- 
men in the Ministry,’’ which was respond- 
ed to by the Rev. Lorenza Haynes in a 
bright, sparkliug address: 

WOMEN IN THE MINISTRY. 


Mrs. President: — 1 am glad to ‘e here to- 
night. It is delightful to look ov r this 
great company—great in more than num 
bers. I am even .nore gia than was the 
minister who was to preach to the convicts 
in the State Prison, when it was in Charles- 
town As five orsix bundred filed in and 
filled nearly every seat in the chapel, the 
preacher looked around with evident sutis- 
faction and said it rejoiced his heart to see 
so large a congregation present. [Laugh- 
ter 

i ho not wish to compare the gentlemen 
here to those convicts. Nor do the la- 
dies resemble them, except in political 
eqn lity with them. [App!ause. ] 

I beg your pardon. I amexpected to say 
something on ‘‘Woman in the Ministry.” 
That is a ‘‘hefty” subject, as Josiah Allen’s 
wife would say, for a five minutes’ speech 
—an after dinner speech, when one is al- 
most too full for utterance. [Laughter. } 

I ean say one thing; I believe in a wo- 
man ministry. If I should attempt to give 
my reasons in its favor it would take me a 
week. But [can tell you the entire ob- 
jection against it in less than five minutes; 
can give you the whole argument inside of 
a minute—‘*Woman ought not to preach 
because—she is a woman.” [Great ap- 
plause, ] 

If women can cast out of the heart its 
selfishness and sin, and inspire it with gen- 
tleness and purity, who shall prevent? If 
God has given me the head and _ heart 
to do this work, he has placed his sign and 
seal upon it, and who shall say nay? 

A good old deacon of a different faith 
once heard me preach and was asked what 
he thought of the preacher and the sermon. 
“It is the same spirit,” he said, ‘‘that was 
in the Garden of Eden—the woman be- 

iling the man.” I did not mind his re- 
ection upon me, but I objected to his in- 
sinuation against Eve, who was a relative, 
a blood relation of mine. [Laughter.]} — 

The old gentleman could not have been 
well read in a recent discovery of one who 
kicks over the fish-diet for brain food, and 
tells us that apples are the proper food for 


observer, contains more phosphorus than 
any other fruit or food. That may be the 
reason why so soon after an apple diet, 
knowledge flashed’ upon our first parents. 
If that theory of the phosphorus in the 
apple is correct,—and the observer seems to 
have investigated the subject to the very 
core—[Laughter]|—we may suppose Adam 
and Eve were the first phosphorus match 
with a Lucifer tospare. According to Miss 
Hardaker’s logic Adam must have eaten 
more than his share of the apples. 

This was followed by ‘* Ministers’ Wives,” 
response by the Rev. Ada C. Bowles, who 
is not only a minister’s wife, but a minister 
as well, and supposed to know both sides 
of the question. Mrs. owles very cleverly 
made a botanical aualysis of her subject, 
classing it as one of the ‘‘hardiest perennials 
known to scientists.” 

MINISTERS’ WIVES. 


Mrs. President:—The invitation to re- 
spond to this sentiment in a speech of five 
minutes was received when I was in all the 
confusion of settling as a minister’s wife in 
a new parish, so in a moment of mental 
aberration, I replied that 1 would; but as 
soon as I came to myself, and reviewed the 
subject a little, [ knew I could not do it. 
Why, I have been 4 minister's wife myself 
for nearly a quarter of a century, and half 
of that time an ordained minister of the 
same churcb. I thougbtof years in Cam- 
bridge, whenI lived as a minister's wife, 
and was at the same time non-resident pas- 
tor of achurchthirty miles away, and an 
itinerant preacher, getting acquainted with 
scores of ministers’ wives, all worth taiking 
about. I thought of years of my own ex- 
perience also in Philadelphia, when I was 
a minister’s wife,and at the same time non- 
resident pastor of a church sixty miles dis- 
tant, with no wife to sew on my buttons 
and darn my hose and otherwise comfort 
me; of experience as minister’s wife on 
the Pacific coast, in which I shared both 
pastoral and pulpit work; and in the think- 
ing of all this, the peculiar functions of the 
minister’s wife seemed rather uncertain. So 
I determined to write my five minutes’ re- 
spouse to sentiment, that I might be as pre- 
cise as concise, and as the library offered 
me no other model of sufficient brevity, I 
took it from a garden manual of botany, and 
here it is. 

‘‘THE MINISTER'S WIFE.” 


One of the hardiest perennials known; 
will thrive in any soil or climate, ‘from 
Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral 
strand,” and bear transplanting with every 
growing moon of the year. 

The most vigorous specimens are those 
most directly descended from the original 
plants first found in a remote garden of the 
East, associated with a curious serpentine 
form supposed by ancient botanists to be a 
parasite, which, first attaching itself to the 
female plan®& was enabled to ieach its com- 
panion, and thus hurt the pair a sight 
(laughter). Science however declares that, as 
all plants known are but diffe:entiated 
forms of this superlative pair, and all more 
or less subject to this parasitic growth, it is 
more than probable that,so far from being a 
hindrance to the proper ceveiopment of 
plant life, it supplies it with a necessary 
stimulus and support, aceding, however, 
constant pruning to the limits of this subor- 
dinate office. 

The minister’s wife is never found in those 
celibate parochial gardens which grow only 
single flowers, I's place is there supplied 
by such comparatively worth'ess plants as 
Monk’s Hood and Shepherd’s Purse, 

It is never in better condition than when 
associated with such common but valuable 
plants as Honesty, Thrift, and Heart’s-ease. 
In the mellow soil of Sunday Schools, and 
the genial air of Sewing Circles, it reaches a 
high degree of development, and its early 
appearance is looked for in these places, al- 
though itis generally the latest to leave. Asit 
is not desirable thatit should bea free Bloom- 
er,alle:ratic buds should he promptly pinzh- 
ed, and wandering growths judiciously 
checked by pruning, care being taken how- 
ever against too deep cutting, lest its healthy 
growth be arnested. Highly prized for its 
medicinal properties, the minister’s wife is 
welcome in all households as of great ser- 
vice in staunching fresh wounds and _heal- 
ing old hurts, and,as an allayer of pain and 
valuable anodyne, is cften found in sick 
rooms, When properly appl'ed to philan- 
thropic and benevolent enterprises it often 
proves very effective, and few better pro- 
moters of temperance and virtue ave found. 
Certainly, then, no well-regulated parish 
should be without one, if its minister is of 
the Hardaker order of bulky giants, asonly 
this lesser and more alert companion can 
spur to its best | erformances this ecclesias- 
tical Jumbo of assimilation. 

Drink we all then to the Minister's Wife, 

Brimming each glass with the water of life; 
Stream of pure fellowship, started above, 

Wid’ning at last to an ocean of love. 

[Applause. ] 
The next toast was ‘“‘Our Young Allies,” 
response by Miss Annie Jenness. 
OUR YOUNG ALLIES. 


“Our Young Allies’—I often feel like 
asking where they are, because the number 
of young persons who are interested is so 
small in comparison to the number who 
ought to be interested, in view of the justice 
of this cause. 

Presumably every person here present is 
a suffragist at this moment, whatever they 
may have been a few hours since; for, hav- 
ing partaken of a suffrage feast, we may 
reasonably suppose they are filled with the 
suffrage sentiment. 

I have often thought of this feasting plan 
as a good means of introducing a suffrage 
diet into the stomach of the unbeliever, 
where it would nourish the whole person, 
and I feel glad that the plan is to have atrial 
atjast. The principal objection which has 
been brought forward by those of my 
friends and acquaintances whom I have 
tried to convert, is that there is nothing at- 
tractive in the movement. ~ 

Hard, dry facts are not always interesting 
to the young, even when seasoned with jus- 





the brain. The apple, according to this 


tice and right Those older in the work 


have been so much in earnest (as they need- 
ed to be) that they have given little thought 
to anything save the logical facts, and I be- 
lieve that the introduction of a new element 
into the cause, which shall bring new inter 
est and some amusement, will prove effect- 
tive. We cannot ignore the fact that money 
is needed to carry on the work; and why 
cannot the younger ones be used as _ instru- 
ments for getting this, through musicales 
and fairs, dramatic entertainments, etc., 
which other societies find legitimate and 
fruitful means. In this way we can edu- 
cate the mind to the right, while we are at 
play (figuratively) as in the kindergarten 
system of training for children. 

To a large portion of the community in 
the past, the woman suffragists have been a 
body of workers interesting only as a nat 
ural curiosity. Sometimes, when I have had 
occasion to mention that 1 was a suffragist, 
my hearers have exclaimed, ‘*Why | should 
never have thought it, you look just like 
everybody else.” But this was not in Boston. 
{do most earnestly exhort my young friends, 
and young women and men generally to think 
upon this subject, and then to lend to this 
cause of manifest right such abilities as they 
may possess. By this, do not suppose that 
I mean to encourage all young women to 
become suffrage stump speakers. Oh! no, 
the larger part of them would make as bad 
speeches as the larger part of the men do, 
But in a quiet way,in our everyday lives, we 
can bring to bear such influence as shall re- 
fute the old idea that man is woman’s su- 
perior. 

Let us reason and think for ourselves in- 
dividually, and when we have settled the 
question of right, stand by it. Men are ready 
to give their respect to the women who 
command it, and to follow where they lead. 
When we say earnestly but gently, ‘I ob- 
ject to your cigar, or your glass of wine, or 
your irregularity of habits;” or, ‘I have 
thought about it, and believe it right that I 
should have a voice in the laws of the iand, 
in those especially which concern me,” our 
young gentlemen friends will agree with us, 
for they can’t get along without us, And 
when young women will take as much pains 
to render their minds attractive as they now 
take to be pleasing to the eye, and when 
they will stand as persistently by a prinei- 
ple as they now stand by a particular fash- 
ion which their young gentleman friends do 
not like, the term strong-minded will be 
considered a dignified one, and one that we 
shall be proud to bave given us. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


In presenting the toast, ‘‘ Woman in Med- 
icine,” Mrs. Howe said that although wo- 
men still had great difficulty in entering the 
other two learned professions, the position 
of the women physicians is established, 
and their important services to their sex are 
recognized both by men and by women. As 
one of the most distinguished pioneers in 
this department of labor, she introduced 
Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, who read some inter- 
esting particulars concerning the beginning 
and progress of the woman movement in 
medicine, and of her own career. 

WOMAN IN MEDICINE. 


It is now thirty-three years since thg first 
diploma as doctor of medicine was given to 
a woman. Elizabeth Blackwell, having con- 
ceived the idea of competing with men in 
the care of the sick as physician, succeeded 
after some years of struggle, in being ad- 
mitted into a regular medical college for 
men, in Geneva, New York, from which 
she graduated in 1849. 

Through the favor of some prominent 
physicians, she had_ opportunity for practi- 
cal observation in Europe, and in 1851 she 
returved and settled in New York. In 1853, 
Larrived in America, having similar views 
and plans, and soon became connected with 
her movement; thus I can claim to be oue 
of the pioneer physicians of America. 

Dr. Blackwell’s course excited great in- 
terest all over the world, and in Philadel- 
phia a Medical School for Women was 
started at once; that is thirty-two years ago. 
It reecived aid chiefly from the Quakers, who 
alsoa few years later established a hospital. 

The New York Infirmary for Indigent 
Women was chartered by Dr. Blackwell 
twenty-nine years ago, and has opened since 
a good medical college for women. 

The Chicago Hospital (Medical School for 
Women subsequently added) is sixteen years 
old. 

The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
opened its doors to women medical students, 
about ten yearsago. In some of the other 
states, also, the medica) schools now admit 
women, 

From America, the movement has extend- 
ed to Europe, and the Medical Schools of 
the University of Zurich, of Paris, and late 
ty of London, and of Dublin, graduate wo- 
men students, on the same terms as men. 
Thus opportunities to test the willinguess 
of women to study, and their capacity for 
practice in this branch of science, are in- 
creasing everywhere. Still opposition awaits 
those engaged in the pro‘ession, both as 
teacLers and practitioners—the pioneer 
work is not yet done—and I can only ex- 
press the wish that an opposition may con- 
tinue to exist for at least sixty years long- 
er. 

It is only by overcoming obstacles, by 
penetrating and removing difficulties, that 
this reform will prove itself to be grounded 
on a solid foundation in the very nature of 
woman, and will lose its social phenomenal 
character. All womankind ought to con- 
gratulate themselves, that the help given by 
men has not been more general; that what 
has thus far been accomplished, has been 
chiefly done by women in opposition to 
men. 

If women shall succeed in holding their 
position, as practitioners and scientists, for 
the next 50 years, as they have done for the 
past thirty-three years, then it will be prov- 
ed that it lies in a woman’ s nature just as 
much as in a man’s, to educate whatever 
faculties, to develop whatever talents she 
may be endowed with. For all I demand 
as the right of woman, is free play for do- 
ing what is in her nature to dec; and if she 
feels she cannot apply herself to anything 





else but the study and practice of medicine, 





all I ask, is plenty of opportunity to fit ber- 
self through educativn, for that purpose, and 
afterwards a chance to try her capacity as 
prsctitionver. 

So far, women have developed well! in ev 
ery branch of medical science, and compete 
with men in general practice, in obstet- 
rics, and in surgery. We can show you as 
excellent women surgeons, as there are 
men-surgeons and we are beginning to 
have also good writers as well as women- 
scientists, both sere in Americaand in Eng- 
land. 

Therefore let us proudly say, the women- 
physicians are among the best practical 
woman’s rights women. [Applanse. ] 


A song followed, by a quartette consisting 
of Mr. Henry K. White, Jr., Mr. D. C. 
McCallar, Mr. Eugene Buffington, and Mr. 
C. E. Pickett. 

Mrs, Howe said that there was another 
profession, avery grave and learned one, 
into which women had recently entered. 
The legislature had recently enacted a law 
allowing women to practice law; and she 
called upon Lelia E. Robinson, a graduate 
of the law school of Boston University. 


WOMAN IN THE LAW. 

Dr. Zakrzewska has said that it has now 
been thirty-three years since woman physi- 
cians have been known in the land. It has 
been only about ten or a dozen years since 
the first woman was admitted to the bar as 
an authorized attorney and counsellor at 
law; and as that length of time at least is 
required for a lawyer to make for himself a 
reputation and to achieve a success, it can 
scarcely be wondered at that the class of 
women lawyers has not, during that time, 
become more powerful in numbers or more 
celebrated in its achievements, [Ap- 
plause. } 

However, there are now about thirty wo- 
men who bave adopted this noblest of all 
professions, and who have been admitted to 
the bars of the various states. In some 
states they have been admitted by a liberal 
construction of the existing statutes; in 
others, legislative action has been required 
to authorize their admission. By one 
means or the other, they have been admit- 
ted wherever they have sought to be, unless 
possibly in the State of Pennsylvania. 
Some of these ladies are known here in 
Boston. Mrs, Ellen J. Foster, of Lowa, has 
spoken to immense audiences in the hall 
above, on the subject of temperance, and 
Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, of Washington, 
is also probably well known to you, In 
Maine there is one lady, Mrs. Clara 
Hapgood Nash, who has been a member 
of the bar since 1872. In Hartford, Conn., 
Miss Mary Hall successfully passed the bar 
examination a few weeks since, and the 
question of the legality of her admission 
has been argued before the Supreme Court 
of that State, where it is now pending. It 
is known, of course, that the bill to admit 
women to practice as attorneys at law on 
the same conditions as men,in our own 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, recently 
passed both houses of the legislature and 
became a Jaw on the tenth day of this 
month. On the thirteenth I went into the 
bar examination, together with sixty appli- 
cants of the other sex, all of whom are now 
waiting, with what patience we may, for the 
examining committee. 

The doors are open and the field is broad. 

There seems to be a somewhat vague idea 
on the part of many people, as to what wo- 
men lawyers are like, and as to the scope 
of their business. The results are some 
times amusing. A lady came into my of- 
fice a day or two ago, and looked about, as 
if for some one else, before making up her 
mind to address me. I discovered later the 
cause of her hesitation. She could not 
realize at first that I was the party whom 
she sought, so strongly had she pictured 
me in her own mind as_ being tall, and 
dark, and oid. [Laughter.] 

A gentleman came up one flight of stairs 
in our Pemberton Square building, a few 
weeks ago, and meeting a young lawyer 
whose office is on that floor, asked him if 
the ‘‘lady lawyer had her offlce here?” “On 
the next floor,” was the reply. ‘‘Well,—does 
she ever take cases for men?” ‘‘I think she 
does, and charges them as much as they 
can get charged anywhere else.” [Laugh- 
ter and applause. | 

My five minutes are up, and although 
that is but little time compared with the 
two hours which are allowed an attorney, 
iv which to presentan argument before the 
court, it is amply sufficient when the jury 
is favorable, as [ inay assume is the case at 
the present time. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was next called 
upon to speak on Woman in Politics. 
POLITICS. 


This occasion, so enjoyable aud so inter- 
esting, reminds me of a little newspaper 
story that [ react a few days ago. A little 
girl of a dozen years ran home from school 
and burst upon her astonished mother with 
this petition: “Oh, mamma, may I be 
married and have a husband?” ‘My dear 
child,” replied the startled mother, ‘what 
are you saying? Don’t let me hear you 
talk about a husband for a great many years 
yet. You are only a little girl, and not to 
think of such matters.” ‘Well, then,” 
said the child, subdued and reproved, ‘‘may 
I have a piece of bread and butter, and go 
out in the’yard and play, and have a good 
time? and that was granted. So, while we 
are waiting for the full possession of all our 
rights, which we are sure eventually to ob- 
tain, we are demonstrating to-night, that i‘ 
is possible for us to have a tboroughly good 
time, which always beguiles the hours of 
weary waiting. 

Woman in politics! Where shall I begin? 
I have two shelves of my library filled with 
histories of women in politics. The first 
one isthe Bible. Shall I begin with that? 
and tell you of Deborah, who, when Barak 
proved a coward, and refused to lead the 
armies of Israel in battle against the Canaan- 
ites, unless Deborah would accompany him, 
took the field with him, at the head of ten 
thousand soldiers, and utterly routed the 
enemy. Afterwards, she was a judge in 
Israel for forty vears,—nota petty “justice 
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a 
of the peace,” such as Gov. Claflin Proposed 
that Mrs. Howe should be. — (applause ) 
but a full-panoplied, completely equippeq 
judge, with full powers to act, so that Un- 
doubtedly she was in those days both judge 
jury and executioner. Sball i take a flying 
leap down the ages, and tell you of Esther 
the Queen of Sheba, Judith, and the-wife of 
Pilate,—all of them ‘‘women in dolities?” 

Shall I speak of Cleopstra, Zenobig 
Boadicea, Catharine of Siena, Joan of Are’ 
Isabella of Casile, Catharine of Russia, 
Maria Theresa of Austria, Elizabeth of 
England, and continuing the list, halt with 
the pames of Anna Dickinson, who won 
Republican victories during the dark days 
of the war; and of Mrs. Gen. Logan, of 
Illinois, considered in that state one of its 
shrewdest, and most far-seeing politicians? 
All of these women and a@ great host of 
others might be mentioned, who, judged by 
the standard of their time, were as wise and 
good as the men of the age with whom they 
were associated. History in many instances 
gives them scant justice, but then our his. 
torians up to the present time have beep 
men, (laughter.) 

But sti! the cry is, ‘Women are not com. 
petent to deal with politics.” Prof. Gold. 
win Smith, writing in the Popular Science 
Monthly, tells us that women would carry 
too much of emotion into politics,—that 
their natures are so emotional, that “they 
can never be made accountable like men,” 
Prof. Smith manifests amazing perversity 
of judgment and statement whenever he 
writes of women. On that subject he ig 
never to be depended upon. ou ma 
have heard of people sv given to crooked. 
ness of statement, that if they put a tenpen- 
ny nail in their mouths it would come out 
a corkscrew. Prof. Smith reminds me of 
them, and I never read after him, when wo. 
man is his topic, without saying and feeling: 

“And are we sinners yet alive, 
And dare we yet rebel? 
Tis wondrous, ‘tis amazing grace, 
That keeps us out of ——" 
a place too warm to be mentioned in this 
heated hall. (great Jaughter and applause.) 

‘Too emotional for politics!” I wasin the 
Chicago ‘‘wigwam,” when Abrabam Lin. 
coln was nomioated,—the only woman on 
the floor of the hall, for my seat was with 
the reporters. I shall never forget the 
scene that followed. Men hugged one 
another with such vim that they upset 
one another. They clapped each other on 
the back,—crushed each others’ hats, or 
tossed them in air, and kicked them about 
as if they were footballs. They wept; 
they laughed; they danced; they stood on 
the seats and tossed their arms wildly in 
the air, and for half an hour screamed 
and yelled, as if with throsts of brass, 
till the uproar was ear-splitting. The New 
York delegation, whose candidate had 
been defeated, went sulkily out of the 
hall, with banners reversed, wiping their 
eyes, evidently seeking a qniet place for 
a ‘‘good cry,” after the fashion of ‘‘emo- 
tional” women. Similar behavior was 
repeated when Gen. Grant was nominated, 
—and at Gen. Garfield’s nomination; 
while the frantic scenes of emotion that 
women may witness from the galleries of 
Boards of Trade, and Stock Exchanges, 
as the men below make and lose fortunes 
in gambling, will lead them to congratu- 
late themselves that they belong to the 
calm, quiet, and self-contained sex. 

‘‘Women are so frivolous, so fond of 
dress, parade and show, that they would 
make of government an everlasting spec- 
tacular drama.” Possibly. But I cannot 
remember ever to have seen women walk- 
ing delightedly for hours in a torehlight 
procession, through muddy streets, amid 
the thundering of cannon, the flash of 
rockets, and the bl+ze of colored lights. I 
think L have never seen them parading by 
daylight. clad in bits of abbreviated aprons, 
ornamented as to the shouiders in what 
seemed exaggerated  horse-collars, their 
beads supporting an infinite amount of 
“fuss and feathers,’ and their padded coats 
over their swe'iing bosoms nearly bursting 
with ecstatic delight, as they caught ad- 
miring glances from the other sex in bal- 
conies and at chamber windows. (Ap- 
plause.) 

‘A sex which is not thoroughly justicia- 
ble cannot be made thoroughly responsi- 
ble,” says Goldwin Smith. Again, ‘Gov: 
ernment funds would be stolen, squandered, 
and misappropriated ” Say others, ‘‘women 
would make sad havoc with national and 
State treasuries, irresponsible and extrava- 
gant as they are.” What was that story 
converning ‘*Tweed,” who, it was averred, 
with his gang of thieves, stole millions 
from the exchequer of New York city? 
Have they found Capt. Howg ue vet, who, 
in connection with the “Sigyat Servier Bu- 
reau,” at Washington, stole $250 09) of the 
government money, am! then a camped? 
Was it Mr. or Mrs. Woodward, who, as 
assistant treasurer of the city of Boston, 
stole $90,000 of the ciiy funds? What is 
all this fuss concerning the “Star route 
swindlers,” who have stolen millions, and 
who constantly evade trial and _ punish- 
ment? 

‘But women would put their friends in 
office, and would seek fat places for their 
male relatives and favorites.” Pray, what 
is going on just now at the head quarters 
of the administration? How does it happen 
that Blaine and Beard are out of office, and 
that the incumbents of national offices all 
over the country, who were loyal to Gar- 
field, are to-day shaking in their shoes? 
W hat is the- necessity for, the object and 
aim of the ‘‘civil service reform?” It isn't 
wise for Satan to rebuke sin, for it is likely 
to cause some pointed ‘‘talking back.” 

All these criticisms of women remind mé 
of a visit I once made to the insane asylum 
at Worcester. I was requested to conduct 
the Sunday service for the patients. While 
I talked, it seemed as sane an audience 4s 
this before me. But at the close, as I was 
introduced to my auditors, each assert 
the lunacy of all save himself. At last I 
spoke to a man who, all through the ser- 
vices, had clutched with his right hand his 
left arm just below the elbow. ‘‘Hardly 
had you begun to speak,” said he, in ex- 
planation, ‘‘when I found that a mouse had 
made its nest in my coat-sleeve, and the 
young mice began furiously to scamper UP 
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down my arm. At last I clutched 

m all into the nest with my right hand, 

have kept them there ever since.” 
«why don't you shake them out on the 
yor?” Linquired, ‘Oh, madam!” replied 
lunatic, confidentially an reproach- 
fully, looking at the women starding near 
“would you advise that. right here, 

‘id these nervous, crazy, cranky women?” 
(Laughter and applause. ) 

y Women could not carry any element of 
jemoralization into American polities to- 
day, that is not already rampant there. My 
own belief is that their entrance into gov- 
mental affairs would improve them. 
Not because they are imberently so much 

ter than men, but because they are the 
other half of men. Men form one half of 
pumanity—women the other half—and the 
whole is always better than the half. 

Mrs. Howe ssid thatno New England 
festival for women would be complete, un- 
jess wention was made of that noble band 
of women who stood so bravely by the anti- 
slavery movement in the days of its conflict. 
We count ourselves happy in having with 





ys to-night the sons of the great leader in 
that struggle. She called upon William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr., to respond to the toast 
of the Anti Slavery Women. 

When Mr. Garrison rose to respond he 
was received with prolonged cheering and 
the waving of handkerchiefs. It was some 
time before the storm of applause subsided 
sufficiently to enable him to speak. 

THE WOMEN OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
MOVEMENT. 


Mrs. President :—The inheritance of an 
honored name brings with it obligations, 
and, while I wish that abler lips bad been 
chosen to respond to your toast, I cannot 
decline the duty imposed, Noblesse oblige. 

The women of the anti-slavery move- 
ment! What memories revive, what chords 
of feeling vibrate, what sentiments of ven- 
eration and gratitude are stirred when they 
are mentioned! Upon us who were born 
into the great struggle and reared in the 
white heat of the conflict, the personality of 
the varied actors left of necessity an indeli- 
ble impression. Happy the mortal whose 
childhood’s idols hold their pedestals as he 
matures; happier still if their proportions 
grow with his growth, as do those of the 
historic women of the anti-slavery move- 
ment! 

Indeed, without their aid where would 
the movement have been? Before the 
pioneer himself, Elizabeth Heyrick, of 
Edinburgh, anticipating even Wilberforce 
and Clarkson, had sounded the bugle 
note of unconditional emancipation. Ear- 
Yer also in the field, on this side of 
the water, by several years, and among 
the first to give him the the right hand of 
fellowship and to wish him God speed, was 
Lucretia Mott, dear and venerated name! 

What an impetus was given to the cause 
by ‘ Caroiina’s high-souled daughters,” 
Sarah and Angelina Grimké. who came to 
preach the gcspel of liberty in the North! 
The pastoral letter directed against them by 
a body of the New England clergy to prove 
that the speaking of women in public was 
contrary to Paul and the Scriptures, marks 
the beginning of the woman suffrage move- 
ment in this country. 

From their torch was kindled the inspira- 
tion of Abby Kelly. Unique and heroic 
figure, full of the martyr spirit, treading 
with sublime faith and courage her thorny 
path with bleeding feet! 

“No nobler gift of heart and brain, 
No life more white from spot or stain, 
Was e’eron Freedom's altar laid 

Than hers—the simple Quaker maid.”’ 

And Lowell, in his deseription of the 
Bazaar at Faneuil Hall, also draws a pic- 
ture of another distinguished woman, Mrs, 
Maria W. Chapman. 

“With her swift eyes of clear stee! blue, 

The coiled np mainspring of the Fair, 

Originating everywhere 

The exparsive foree, without a sound, 

That whirls a hundred wheels around; 

Herse'f meanwhile as calm and still 

As the bare crown of Prospect Hill: 

Anoble woman, brave and apt, 

Cumea’s Sybil not more rapt. 

Who might, with those fair tresses shorn, 

The maid of Orleans’ casqne have worn; 

Herself the Joan of our Arc, 

For every shaft a shining mark.” 
Wise and sagacious in council, clear- 
sighted and insensible to fear, it was natural 
that the headquarters of the anti-slavery 
leaders should centre for so many years in 
her cultivated home. 

And who shall estimate the value of the 
gift which Lydia Maria Child laid willing ly 
upon the altar of the antislavery cause? 
Established literary reputation and social 
distinction she willingly exchanged for 
ostracism and abuse, thenceforth devoting 
her powers to the sluve’s welfare. 

The gentle presence of Eliza Lee Follen, 
added another element to this remarkable 
group; a worthy mate to that beautiful and 
wor!d-embracing spirit, Dr. Charles Follen. 

Among the early heroines, supreme in 
special crises, whom history cannot omit, 
were Miss Prudence Crandall, of Canter- 
bury, Conn., who suffered persecution for 
opening her school to colored girls, and 
Miss Mary F. Parker, the President of the 
Female A. S. Society, who in the presence 
of the Boston mob of 1835, offered a thrilling 
prayer for the oppressed, expressing thank- 
fulness to God ‘‘that while there were many 
to molest, there were none to make afraid.” 

The necessarily brief time allowed me pre- 
vents the bare mention of a host of equally 
deserving women whose names will be held 
in grateful remembrance. I would gladly 
dwell on the services of the Misses Weston; 
of that admirable woman, Mrs. Mary May, 
who blessed the cause doubly with her life 
and her children’s lives; of Mrs. Thankful 
Southwick, a veritable mother in Israel; of 
Mary Grew. of Sarah Pugh, happily 
living, like Mrs. Chapman and Mrs. Foster, 
to witness their own apotheosis; of Susan B. 
Anthony, efficient and untiring worker in 
thankless situations, and of a long line of 
others whose niche of honor is secure in the 
anti-slavery temple. 

Of Harriet Beecher Stowe what can I 
Say,except that her genius created an era in 
the anti-slavery sentiment of the world? 








An army with banners would have been a 
feeble reinforcement to the Abolition ranks 
compared with Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

But in commemorating the women of the 
Anti-Slavery movement, let me not forget 
the great army of silent workers, unknown 
to fame, and yet without whom the gen- 
erals were powerless. In almost every city 
and village of the North, often in straitened 
homes, they toiled with faith and love, the 
embodiment of character and conscience. 
Less blinded than the men of the household 
by the sophistries of party and church, 
they created the bracing moral atmosphere 
of the family. With pinching economy 
they contrived to save for the slave's treas- 
ury, and accepted thankfully the drudgery 
of the cause. Their houses, like those of 
all Abolitionists, were free taverns, and 
whosoever came in the name of the slave 
could not be refused. 

A type of such was Miss Lydia Mott of 
Albany, who earned a livelihood by keep 
ing boarders. With her widowed friend, 
Mrs. Phoebe Jones, whose needle was her 
support, they garrisoned in a double sense 
the capital of the Empire State, informing 
public sentiment, sheltering fugitive slaves, 
entertaining lecturers, moulding legislators, 
gaining the friendship and compelling the 
respect of politicians like Seward and 
Weed, stiffening the back bone of timid 
ministers, and prompting the editorials of 
the press. The record is not exaggerated 

Mr. Blackwell's Procrustean five minute 
rule prevents my paying a fitting tribute to 
his noble wife, but Lucy Stone, who has 
won the right to emblazon on her coat of 
arms a liberated slave ard an enfranchised 
woman, needs no praise of mine. 

Nor may | pause at Harriet Martineau’s 
great name,or stop to tell of the inestimable 
services of Mrs. Nichol, who was Elizabeth 
Pease, of Mary Estlin, of Eliza Wigham, 
of Hannah Webb, or of the other British 
women we ravk among the saints. 

I hurry to the conclusion. The women 
of the antislavery movement opened the 
door for the emancipation of women. In 
striking the shackles from black limbs,they 
broke the manacles which law and custom 
had fastened for centuries upon their sex. 
No fitting song of nearing triumph can 
omit their glorious names. 

Men of little minds and women of little 
thought may weary us with their trivial 
talk of womar’s limitations, but we who 
have lived in Arcadia,when we want a type 
of patience, of strength, of wisdom, of 
practical sense, of executive ability, of or- 
ganizing power, of moral vision, or of self- 
abnegation, instinctively choose a woman, 
nor do we have to look beyond the women 
of the anti-slavery movement. 


Mr. Garrison was frequently interrupted 
by applause,and sat down amid great cheer- 
ing. 

Rev. J. W. Hamilton, of the People’s 
Church, spoke very appreciatively of Wo- 
men in the Church. 


WOMAN IN THE CHURCH. 
The Rev. J. W. Hamilton, said :— 


**You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on this stage’’— 
(Laughter ) 

But it was no fault of mine that | was 
not present in your first Convention. I 
cannot find fault with you, and I do not 
know that I ought, indeed, to fault any one, 
—certainly, I fault no woman-kind. 1 must 
therefore, demur, at the point of the good- 
natured reflection passed on me the other 
evening by our friend, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
who in introducing me, said, I was another 
sinner come late among you. 

It was a significant matter. which I now 
recall, that your first Convention in this 
country was held in a churen; and, possi- 
bly, not less significant to me to-night that 
it was a Wesleyan Church. God made the 
Church and man made Society. Much as 
“God made the country and man made the 
town.” 

There is no sex in Christ's work. You 
remember on one occasion, while our Lord 
talked to the people, one said unto him, 
‘‘Behold thy mother and thy brethren stand 
without, desiring to speak with thee.” But 
he answered and said unto him that told 
him, ‘‘Who is my mother, and who are my 
brethren?” And he stretched forth his 
hand toward his disciples and said, ‘‘Be 
hold my mother and my brethren! For 
whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother 
and sister and mother.” 

The church is more a matter of character 
than of organism. The Bishop is a very 
small affair, when measured by the size of 
the mitre on his head, in estimating the 
amount of good the church has done, or 
may do; but a woman may be a whole 
church in herself. She may be good enough 
to pray, and as in the present instance, 
where she numbers nearly two-thirds in 
the membership of all the churches, she 
is competent to pay. Why may she not 
have something to be and do and say? I 
know it is said a legitimate business has 
been assigned her, of which the ordinary 
communicant seldom complains,—that of 
keeping @lence in the churehes, Yes, but 
Dorcas was a ‘‘woman full of good works, 
and alms-deeds which she did.” Priscilla 
was the instructress of the eloquent Apollos, 
who with Aquila ‘“‘took him unto them and 
expounded to him the way of God more 
perfectly.” Phoebe was commended as ‘‘a 
servant of the church at Cenchrea,” ‘‘a suc- 
corer of many,” and the beloved Persis 
‘labored much in the Lord.” Offices as 
such, are little matters in the great work 
committed to the church, but the Jatter- 
day saints, I fear, have even fallen away 
from the former disciples who were called 
to be saints, in their esteem for the offices 
instead of the oracles of thechurch. Little, 
however, as the offices in the church may 
be, they flow forth as naturally from the 
rights of membership as rivulets run out 
from the spring whence they flow. By 
every principle of ethics, as of jurispru- 
dence, an officer is only a member set to 
work. 

The ideal church must have women in it, 
—in every part of it. There are actually to 
be women in heaven, and as they are neither 





married nor given in marriage, it will de- 
volve on Dr. Bushnell to ransack the ‘*Na- 
tural and Supernatural,” and give us a new 
reason, why women as well as men, may 
not be made ‘‘kings and priests unto God 
and his Father.” I suspect our fears for 
the work of woman in the church will end 
much as the dread of a brother preacher 
concerning his new appointment ended 
after he had gone to his work. He had 
been sent to Jamestown, New York. His 
imaginings had prejudiced him against the 
place, and he went very tremulously. At 
his next annual conference, however, he 
came up,to glory in his praise of Jamestown. 
On every slight occasion during the week, 
he sought and found opportunity, to say 
how much he had been disappointed in the 
people, and how beautiful for situation was 
the joyful place. When the Sunday morr- 
ing love-feast came round he was first to 
relate his experience. Oh, Jamestown! 
What more could he say of Jamestown than 
already he had said! A good sister was 
present, who arose as he sat down, and said 
she was much of a sinner, but was strug- 
gling toreach the better land. Sometimes 
she doubted, feeling she was a miserable 
sinner, and feared she might not reach 
heaven at all, but she did pray if she 
were ever 8 unfortunate as to come short 
of that goodly country, that she might at 
least, get as far as Jamestown. I am not 
trembling from fear of all these women 
teachers and preachers coming into the 
church, but glad at heart that I[ live to 
see the day when whosoever shal do the will of 
the Father, the same is my brother and sister 
and mother. (Applause.) 


Mrs. Howe said that the women, so far, 
had had things too much their own way, 
and had received nothing but commenda- 
tion. It was high time that they should lis 
ten to something quite in another key. 
‘The inferiority of women” was the toast 
next in order, and she trusted that it would 
be well improved by Miss Mary F. East- 
man. 

This lady rose to make a profession of 
her own humility and sense of inferiority. 
Her remarks, though very witty, were rath- 
er brief, as she pleaded that the sense of her 
feminine demerits and short-comings rested 
upon her so heavily that she felt herself an- 
able to stand up under their weight, and so 
asked leave to sit down, sooner than her 
hearers could have wished. 

“THE INFERIORITY OF WOMEN” 

Though urged to take the platform, Miss 
Eastman persistently refused, claiming, for 
so humiliating a duty, the privilege of 
her position on the floor, and said,— 


“If I had goreinto a religious meeting, I 
might not have been surprised, in these 
faithless latter days, if some cold scientist, 
armed with facts, had recklessly used them 
to clip the soaring wings of faith. But I 
did not think, in this hour of festivity, that 
one whose social tact we must now for the 
first time question, could so ruthlessly 
arouse this most humiliating consciousness 
in my unhappy sex. Powerless as I am, 
Mrs. President, to resist the depressing 
sense of this decree of fate, and assured 
that I have the sympathy of these frien ls 
of both sexes, I can only propose that this 
toast be drunk in ice-water, metaphorical- 
ly upon our knees, with bowed heads, in 
solemn silence, and to slow music. [Great 
applause. | 

Mrs. Howe observed that Miss Eastman’s 
remarks upon the inferiority of her sex 
were very well, so far as they went. But, 
said she: ‘‘There is an edifying process 
called rubbing itin, with which the teachers 
of morals are well-acquainted.” She there- 
fore called upon Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley 
to speak to the next toast, which was: “The 
indifference of women.” 


THE INDIFFERENCE OF WOMEN, 


Mrs President:—It is with an inex- 
pressible fear that [ rise in such a company, 
and amid such surroundings, to respond to 
such atoast. [ am afraid that before I 
have done, my revered friend, Mrs. Stone, 
or some of the rest of you will want me 
toasted a second time. (laughter.) Indeed, 
I never found myself in such a dangerous 
situation before. Here 1 am,—women in 
front of me, women to right of me, women 
to left of me, women in all directions, no 
possibility of escape, and commanded by 
an authority from which there is no appeal, 
to speak on this disagreeable subject. And 
if | should be so unfortunate as to call down 
upon myself the ire of this audience, what 
in heaven’s name is to become of me? 
(laughter.) Well, then, Mrs. President, let 
me say, with all caution, that when I speak 
of the indifference of women, I do it, not to 
criticize, but to state a simple fact of evolu- 
tion. Neither do I include all women 
among the indifferent. Itis a very difficult 
subject to treat, as you see. I might talk 
about the indifference of women, present 
company excepted, but that would imply 
that there are indifferent women here, which 
of course would not be true; besides, if it were 
true, I should not dare to say it. I might 
talk about the indifference of women out- 
side the present company, but that would 
imply that all the women outside this hall 
are indifferent, which certainly is not so. 
How then shall I say it? Suppose I put it 
in this way,—the indifference of all the 
women who are indifferent, (laughter) is 
one of the two great obstacles which stand 
between us and success. And if I could 
have my way, I would place on the wall 
Over the platform as the twin facts against 
which we must wage constant warfare these 
two,—the indifference of women and the 
injustice of men, and then pointing above 
them to the motto already there, i would 
add, when these are overcome, but not 
until then, shall we realize our ideal,— 


‘T'wo heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world. 


We have had enough of the man question, 
enough of the woman question, I am eager 
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antagonizing the two sexes; we must 
recognize the immortal unity of a divine 
humanity. When we do that, when we 
have a clear perception of the ideal and of 
the obstacles in its way, than which none 
is greater than the indifference of the indif.- 
ferent women, none as great save the injus- 
tice of the unjust men,—then we shall be 
on the high road to assured and speedy 
victory. 

“Then comes the statelier Eden bick to men, 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, to chaste 

and calm, 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind.” 
(Applause. ) 


Mr. Hinckley’s response was very happy, 
and when he concluded by saying that, ac- 
cording to his experience, the women who 
showed the supposed indifference to the ad- 
vancement of their sex were usually very 
indifferent women, the audience heartily 
applauded. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haggart of Indianapolis, 
responded to the toast: “The Pending 
Constitutional Amendments,” by giving 
some account of the present state of the 
Suffrage work in Indiana, and especially, 
of the energetic attitude and efforts of the 
women of Indiana. 

THE PENDING AMENDMENT IN INDIANA, 


It is well-known no doubt to the friends 
of woman suffrage here in New England, 
that the Indiana legislature passed, last win- 
ter, by a vote of twenty-four to sixty-two 
in the House, and of twenty-seven to eigh- 
teen in the Senate, a resolution proposing 
an amendment to the constitution of the 
state extending the elective franchise to wo- 
men under the same conditions that it 1s 
now exercised by men. 

Two or three months preceding the as- 
sembling of our last legislature our forces 
were massed for concerted action. All of 
our grand disinterested workers, and in In- 
diana we have hundreds of them, carried on 
a campaign of incessant suffrage work. By 
individual effort, by circulating petitions, 
by sending out literature, by constant con- 
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Fourteenth Anniversary. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

At the opening session in Tremont Tem- 
ple on Monday evening, May 29, Rev. J. 
W. Hamilton of the People’s Church, Bos- 
ton, was the first speaker. His address, 
omitted in the proceedings published last 
week, was as follows: 

ADDRESS OF REV. J. W. HAMILTON. 


The life of woman in this world has been 
either a problem oraplay. If a problem,it 
has not yet been practically solved. If a 
play, so much of low comedy and high 
tragedy have come into the drama that her 
treatment has been repugnant both to our 
best intelligence and right moral sense. If 
woman was made, like the Sabbath,for man, 
and in no way for herself, her life has been 
less of a sacrament than an occasion for 
sin. 

If I am reproached for my presence here 
to-night, I have but to face my accusers, 

and call up the record of the family to 
which they belong, in its relation to the 
whole struggle for the weal of womankind. 
Prejudice has too long sought to solve the 

roblem of human relations, and ridicule 

as run its course as a matter cf argument 
in dealing with the question, which con- 
venes this assembly—it is too late to point 
the finger and say, Aha! Aha! We have 
reached a point of intelligence where we 
can afford to reason together—where we 
are compelled to reason together. 

The world has sinned for six thousand 
years against the name and nature of wo- 
man, She has been trained in ignorance, 
has borne the burden and suffered the sor- 
row of humanity, in the periods of its 
shame. There is not a land which has not 
‘‘withered her spirits” with the clanking of 
her enslaving chains; there is not a breeze 
which has not heard her pitiful moan and 
not a page of human history which is not 
stained with her blood. The tread of em- 
pire has been over her head. 

“Man is his own star, and the sou! that can 

Render an honest and a perfect man, 

Commands al! light, all influence, ali fate; 

Nothing to him falls too early or too late.” 

But a woman—the letter of Christianity, 
as the world has understood it, until now, 
has taught at its very best state that— 

“A woman is born to dignify retreat; 

In shade to flourish, and unseen be great, 

Fearfal of fame, unwilling to be known, 

Should seek but Heaven's applauses and her own. 

She can believe the decrees, for she must 
believe them. Nature, we are told, or- 
dains and foreordains in her case. She is 
conceived in election and born a blue stock- 
ing Calvinist. Come into the world with 
no méans of defense, she is reared a 
fragile child. Her ambition has been 
nothing more than a wish and the very 

, aspirations themselves have been prostrated 
with her paralysis of power. When she 
wished, it must be against argument, law, 
or even bondage and imprisonment. 

Here and there, it is true, historical ex- 
ceptions arose above their thralldom, to 
the conquest of their conditions. But to 
rise when they rose, was rather to ignore 
their feminine nature, and by assumption 
of ‘‘masculine gifts,” so-called, strip au- 
thority and power from man, than to bless 
womanhood with their prowess and posi- 
tion. Such were Beatrice Cenci, and Char- 
lotte Corday :—‘‘one the avenger in blood of 
her own wrongs, the other of her conntry’s 
—both violators of the laws of God and 
man, yet under such circumstances that 
man compassionates and trusts and hopes 

that God forgives; the Ursinus and Madam 
Gottfried, both mysteries and miracles of 
crime in their day, both saintly hypocrites, 
—one even to the last-—the history of 
whose lives would be deemed ‘apocryphal 
were it not for the vccurrence of similar 
crimes on a far less extensive scale, how 
ever, in our own day, and Joan the pontiff 
and Joan the warrior, the one a myth—per 
haps, but by the lapse of time, and the la- 
bors of the learned, became a reality, the 
other a reality, but sv enveloped with the 
golden-hued clouds of romance as to almost 
seem amyth.”” Others have been notorious 
like ‘‘the Clairon, and the Duchess of St. 
Albans: the one ruling the Parisian masses 
with a sovereignty inferior only to their 
hereditary monarch, the other cradled in 
poverty and ignominy, dying the possessor 
of millions and with the ducal coronet on 
her brow,” Elizabeth and Mary were 
queens of England. But they are not re- 
membered as much for their womanliness, 
as for their royal rights to principality and 
power. The celebrated Maria Theresa, 
called ‘“‘the queen, the beauty,” won the 
hearts of half Europe in a moment, and 
ascended the throne at the death of her 
father to reign for forty years. She indeed 
was a wonderful woman. ‘‘Her character 
and actions divided the attention of the 
world with those of her illustrious antago- 
nist, Frederick the Great, during the whole 
of his »rilliant career, and she has left on 
the imperishable records of history one 
among a thousand examples which seem to 
illustrate the intellectual equality of the 
sexes by exhibiting a woman as the coun- 
terpart to the man who is the master spirit 
of his age. Pericles had such a counter- 
art; and so had Cesar. Peter the Great, 
ad his Catherine; and the spirit of Napo- 

leon itself quailed under the terrible denun- 
ations of Madam de Stael.” But Theresa 
left the throne for the tomb, with the wo- 
men of Bohemia and Hungary. So far as 
their equitable relations were concerned, no 
more freed from the bondage of their pe- 
riod, than when with her infant in her 
arms she appealed to her Hungarian sub- 
jects for the protection of herself and child. 
Aspasia may have ruled Pericles, through 
his passion for her beauty and accomplish- 
ment, but what was the benefit to the mile- 
sian or Grecian women? Cleopatra may 
have controlled Cesar, but how profited 
the women of Egypt or of Rome by her 
eminence and influence? What have the 
women of Russia gained from Catherine, 
the wife of Peter the Great? It is the spirit 
of an age which must change. And mere 
exceptional greatness of woman, will not 


say, and with much bitterness, *‘Women’s 
convention? No, I thank you, not to-night? 


rights, do not wear the pantaloons and be 
done with it?” 
law in some States, and are regularly or- 
dained for the ministry in some sects, and 
practice medicine everywhere. 
not? If you wil! produce an argument why 
woman may not do what her own nature 
may permit her to do, I'll guarantee to show 
the argument a matter of your prejudice. 
Any repression put on woman by law, writ- 
ten or unwritten, which God did not put 
there when he made her, will cause the law- 
makers themselves, yet to repeal the law. 


where involved in law, and all law has a 
maker or makers. 
the government is of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and by the people, it is clear) 
who the law-makers must be. 

mains for us to inquire, if women are any 
part of the people. 


whose nine-tenths are women—yes, to be 
sure of the argument, whose ten-tenths are 
women, if they have laws, who must 
make and execute them? If there are seven- 
tenths, or for that matter three-tenths who 
are women, in any selected community, 


We are moving at a rapid rate in our day 
and our opponents who reproach us 
for this assembly oa are already 
ashamed of the history of the treatment of 
women by the Anglo-Saxon people. It is 
not yet fifty years since Lord Ashley intro- 
duced, and had passed through both Houses 
of the English Parliament a measure pro- 
hibiting the horrors inflicted upon women 
by their employment in the mines dnd col- 
lieries of Great Britain, where ‘‘they drag- 
ged about little wagons by a chain fastened 
round the waist, and crawled like brutes on 
hands and feet in the darkness of the 
mines.” ‘There was no machinery to dra, 
the coals to the surface, and women clim 
long wooden stairs with baskets of coal 
upon their backs.” More than five thou- 
sand females were thus st work in the coal 
mines of the North of England. ‘‘A gen- 
eration back,” says Cobbett, ‘it was a com- 
mon thing to see women half naked, work- 
ing like beasts chained to carts upon the 
common roads of England.” 
In the city of Boston, it was not until 
1789 that girls were permitted to attend the 
public schools, and during nearly forty 
years thereafter they were allowed to at- 
tend only half the year, from April to 
October, And colleges for girl s were no 
more thought of a half century ago, than 
one man was expected to be another 
man’s wife. The best way I have of find- 
ing out the difference between a university 
and college now a-days, is by finding out 
which will admit girls in the school. If 
the one will do so it may be the college; if 
the other will not, you may put it down as 
the rule,that it is the university. Occasionally 
you may find a university, where they in- 
tend to furnish an impartial education, and 
young women are admitted to all depart- 
ments of the school, but it is likely to be a 
school where the standard is so high no- 
body but girls get in,—the young men are 
in the minority if they go. The fashion is 
the other way. If there is one where co- 
education actually snd impartially exists, 
you and I are both old enough to remem 
ber when and how the doors came open. 
When the first Woman’s Rights Conven- 

tion was held, which was at Seneca Falls in 
New York, July 19, 1848, the lucrative 
occupations of the country, open to girls 
and women, could be counted on your two 
sets of fingers. There are men in this city, 
whose hair is not yet white enough for 
me to refrain from mentioning the fact of 
their correspondence in the daily papers, 
sneering at and threatening employers for 
their employment of women and girls in 
their stores. There have been numerous 
strikes in printing offices, consequent upon 
the employment of afew wo..en, <A wo- 
man physician! Why, if any persons were 
sick and called her to administer medicine 
they deserved to die. The Pennsylvauia 
Medical Society adopted a resolution recom- 
mending ‘‘the members of the regular pro- 
fession to withhold from the faculties and 
graduates of Female Medical Colleges all 
countenance and support.” Women 
preachers! ! I belong to a church, which 
believes them no more fit to preach than a 
sinner! Two-thirds of the church mem- 
bers were women, and they were all given 
with the men, something to do, but the 
only business of the women was to keep 
silence in the churches.” Less than forty 
years ago, the first day of the ‘‘World’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention,” held in London, 
was oecupied with the debate, over the ad- 
mission as delegates of Lucretia Mott, 
Sarah Pugh, Mary Grew, of Pennsylvania, 
Ann Green Phillips, Emily Wicslow and 
Abby Southwick, of Massachusetts, all of 
whom were as duly elected and accredited, 
as any delegates there, and yet notwith- 
standing they were championed by such 
men as Daniel O'Connell, George Thomp- 
son, Wendell Phillips and George Brad- 
burn, they were rejected. William Lloyd 
Garrison arrived too late for the discussion, 
but learning of the d«cision, he refused to 
take his seat in the convention. At the 
World's Temperance Convention in this 
country in 1853, Bishop Potter and Rev. 
John Chambers, of Philadelphia, succeed- 
ed in having the woman delegate from the 
Wayne County Temperance Society refused 
admission to the convention. 
Nevertheless, during this quarter of a 
century and more, since the convention at 
Seneca Falls, not a few people have opened 
their eyes with wonderment, at their own 
want of sagacity, and have said, after all, 
they really can’t tell, why it was, they 
thought women ought to be kept by law 
from doing what any one could do, if he 
only happened to be a man. In some of the 
States,—think of it—married women now 
actually possess the right to their property, 
wages, children, the right to make wills 
and contracts, to sue and be sued in their 
own names, and to testify in the courts 
Can it be possible? Are you not amazed? 
What has come over the nation? What are 
we coming to? Aad yet I presume I could 
find some one within a stone’s throw of 
this hall, and willing to throw it, who would 


I wonder why these women, who want their 


Yes, women now practice 


And why 


Whatever is invulved in right is some- 
In civil affairs, where 


declared 
t only re- 


Suppose a community 


who have no representation by menbers of 
their families even, or their relations, or in- 
deed any one in this government of the peo- 
ple, for the people, and by the people, who 
will disclaim the right, which the woman 
or women may assert—let the right be a 
natural right, or State right, to share in 
making and executing the laws. If the 
right may exist in the instance of the ten- 
tenths, it exists in the instance of the seven- 
tenths, three tenths, or one person. Rights 
are not a matter of the Rule of Three,— 
subject to the measurements of simple pro- 
portion, 

But why argue the matter? If the woman 
asks the place, she will be heard. The 
force of sentiment attached to the name 
willsubdueempire. At the laying of the 
corner stone of the Bunker Hill monument, 
a great concourse of people had come to see 
Gen. Lafayette, who was present, and hear 
Daniel Webster, who was to deliver the ora- 
tion. In their eagerness to come near the 
stand, the crowd swayed away from the 
control of the officers, and hurrying for- 
ward threatened to crush a company of wo- 
men near the speaker Mr. Webster, seeing 
the danger, arose, and said, ‘‘Back,men, or 
the women will be crushed.” But every- 
where there went up the cry, ‘‘We can’t, 
there are so many behind.” With a stamp 
of his foot, and stentorian voice, Mr. Web- 
ster cried out, ‘‘You can, nothing is impos- 
sible on Bunker Hill.” And back the 
crowd went into every direction, and the 
women were saved. he name of woman 
pledged to a cause which is right, will soon- 
er or later make all things, not right, to be 
wrong, and forever wrong. 


On Tuesday afternoon, May 30, Mrs. M, 
G. C. Leavitt spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF MRS. LEAVITT. 


I am aware that I am looked upon by 
some as 4 new recruit to the suffrage ranks. 
This is true so far as joining a society or 
taking public action is concerned, and not 
much further. Even whena child, hear- 
ing my mother advising those who came to 
her with their doubts, talking, it seemed to 
me as wisely as my father on the questions 
of the day, especially the abolition of slav- 
ery I used to wonder why she did not vote, 
and when to my father’s answer that ‘‘wo- 
men never voted” I again queried, ‘‘Why 
not?” I was silenced but not satisfied by ‘‘that 
it is not a subject for girls to meddle with.” 
Nevertheless my mind would meddie and 
would rebel. We mightas well say to bright 
eyed children ‘Shut your eyes,that light is 
not fer you,” as to say to girls ‘‘that sphere 
is not for you.” The girl replies, ‘Anything 
is for my mind that God has given me facul- 
ties to grasp. I may do anything God has giv- 
en me power to accomplish.” 

This has been my belief, I have acted on 
it as far as possible, and have found hands, 
head and heart full up to the present time. 
I believe a)] stand upon a level, with a right 
to make the most of themselves freely and 
witb the approval of all;—to enter upon any 
vocation with the complaisance of all. But 
I will promise not to undertake the thing I 
cannot do.I will not attempt to sing bass, but 
because I cannot sing bass I do not want to 
be told I must not sing at all. I can sing so- 
prano—or could—and I want leave to dg it. I 
won't ask to luy stone wall, I do not think 
my muscles are fitted for it, but because I 
cannot lay stone wall, I do not like to be 
told I cannot decide whether a given meas- 
ure will promote the common good, nor be 
hindered when I wish to express my decis- 
ion by a vote. Many have made themselves 
merry with caricatures of woman suffragists 
writing speeches, and their husbands rock- 
ing cradles and washing dishes. But others 
than suffragists have utilized masculine 
muscle in this way, or else there must have 
friends of equalrights ata very early date 
in the world’s history, for we read in Gene- 
sis that the great grand children of Joseph, 
Egypt’s great statesman and prime minister 
were brought up upon his knees. And there 
is many a household where a proper divis- 
ion of labor maintains, without much 
thought of rights, but only of the fitness of 
things. When it came to my knowledge 
one day that a certain keeper of a thread 
and needle store was ir the habit of wash- 
ing the clothes, sweeping the earpets and 
kneading the bread, while his wife tended 
the shop and wrote up the account, I re- 
marked, ‘‘You believe in woman’s rights,” 
“I don’t know much about that” was his 
reply, but he stretched out toward me a 
fist two or three times as big as his wife’s, 
and said ‘‘I believe in the right of the big- 
gest muscles to do the heaviest work.” 

It has often been said to me, ‘‘you suf- 
fragists rate women too high.” I am sure 
this error has been made. Were our col- 
leges, our schools of law, medicine, and 
theology thrown wide open to girls, —should 
such a wonderful conversion of parents 
take place that they would urge the daugh- 
ters as they do the sons to take a liberal 
education, not all would do it, not a large 
percentage of girls would do it. 

If women were drawn by lot for juries as 
men are now, we should continue to have 
fools on juries just as we do now. If wo- 
men and men could be chosen alike to the 
legislature, 1 doubt not awoman with that 
universal joint in the back of which Mrs. 
Foster spoke, might occasionally be found 
in our legislative halls. x 
But experience shows that as soon as a 
young university opens its doors to women 
—as soon asa “lean to” is propped up 
against time honored walls in the face of 
parental discouragement, prejudice and all 
other drawbacks, an astonishing number of 
girls embrace the opportunities offered, 
When the path of the ermine is opened to 
women, when the pulpit is as free to her as 
to man, still women will be found who 
prefer to display point on fashionable drives 
and promenades, to poring over law-books, 
or concordances, and the mass will sew 
and cook, wash and cleanas now. Nay, I 
expect some women will be indifferent to 
overnmental affairs, will consider the bal- 
ot a burden as long as the world stands. 
That amounts only to saying women are 
like men, Not all men will bother them- 
selves with governmental affairs, although 
it has been their duty for more than a cen- 
tury. Upon one point we may be 


sun gives light to the earth. The mass of 
women will vote right on great moral is- 
sues. When woman is admitted there, she 
will carry decency, rectitude and purity 
even into congressional halls, even upon 
congressional funereai trains. 

ith only one-tenth of the criminals, 
while nine-tenths are men, where would 
morality naturally be found? With two- 
thirds of the church members, where should 
we expect spiritual insight? 

Such was my position when a few years 
ago 1 was brought face to face with the 
drinking habits of our people, and conse- 
quently with the liquor traffic. I saw cul- 
ture, appetite, interest, political aspiration 
all massed against the temperance reform, 
avd the cause scarcely holding its own 
along legislative lines. Is it to be expected 
that when nine-tenths of crime is to be 
traced to strong drink, when nine-tenths of 
criminals are men, and men alone vote, that 
they will soon vote down the grog-shops? 
Possibly in the coming ages, in certain lo- 
calities immediately, but Massachusetts, 
during this last year has tried the question 
and the result was practically a tie vote. 
One rural town cast six votes for license to 
one against, while Boston cast only two for 
to One against. But with this evenly poised 
scale-beam the woman vote is precisely 
what is wanted. Neal Dow believes it. 
He says, “It (meaning the woman’s vote) is 
the short cut to prohibition.” 

The resolve of the Brewers’ convention at 
Chicago last October expresses the convic- 
tion of the liquor party, they having come 
to this through their fears. It was as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That we oppose woman suffrage every- 
where and always, for when woman has the ballot, 
she will vote solid for prohibition, and the woman's 
vote is the last hope of the prohibétionists. 

The Public Leader liquor organ reports 
among items of temperance progress, as if 
it were one of them, the fact that the Ne- 
braska legislature has voted to submit to 
the people aconstitutional amendment con- 
ferring the right of suffrage on women. 
Neal Dow and the Brewers are right, exper 
ience proves it. Certain towns in Illinois 
during the last two years have allowed wo- 
men to vote ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no” on the question 
of license, and they have always voted solid 
against it. In Arkansas last winter it was 
the same. But in Massachusetts, where 
under local option we have prohibition in 
more than two hundred and thirty towns 
out of 343, this will of the voters is impera- 
tive because of the inefficiency of officers, 
this being caused by the nearly equal bal- 
ance of voters. Woman's voteis wanted to 
give a majority ,arge enough to give moral 
support to the law. 

In all the States we want constitutional 
amendment, consequently woman’s vote for 
legislators who will give it, consequently 
women in our legislature. We want Con- 
gress to do what it has the power to do, 
prohibit sales in the district of Columbia, 
the Territories, at all naval and military 
stations, and to prohibit the importation, 
consequently we want woman’s vote for 
congressmen, for president. In short wo- 
man’s vote is needed. I desire to vote on 
all measures, for all officers in municipali- 
ties state, United States. And the day is 
coming—whether I live to see it, I know 
not, if I reach the age of my fore-parents, 
may I say,for my fore-mothers have been as 
long lived as my forefathers—I expect to 
see it. More than this, I expect to see the 
wisest persons, the most suitable, whether 
men or women, in our legislatures, in our 
judicature, in our executive department, to 
its highest official. 

It is this ardent desire for the ballot on 
every hand asa temperance weapon, that 
has made me an active suffragist. But 
much asI desire the ballot, I would not 
seek for it, if I believed I should, in doing 
it, go contrary to the word of God. It is 
my authoritative rule of conduct, I will use 
all my faculties to understand it, I will 
pray for and expect the illuminating power 
of the Holy Spirit to show me what is too 
deep for me, as fast asI need to know it, 
and God's word I will obey. But I will not 
take unquestioned the doctrine of any man 
or any body of men. To any and every 
man or woman I will say, ‘“Thou art a man, 
mine equal, finite, fallible, I willthkecoun 
sel, will weigh views, test them by the word, 
but I will not promise to accept and obey. 
Man has in all ages misinterpreted the Bible 
through his inherited alliances with sin, 
through his desires, through his ignorance. 
These misinterpretations we are at liberty to 
question, to overthrow, nay, itis our duty 
todo it. Time was when the Bible was 
quoted as authority for mutilating, racking, 
burning dissenters from the commonly re- 
ceived church dogmas. Time was, and 
within my memory too, nay the seed is 
scarcely yet green over the grave of a godly 
man, aminister of the gospel in Boston, who 
advocated slavery in our Southern states, 
and who quoted the Bible to prove it. 
Scarcely yet have people ceased declaring 
that the Bible approves the moderate use of 
alcoholic wines, and I fear some can yet be 
found who dare assert that our Lord made 
and dispensed intoxicating win 

Another of these misinterpretations has 
been, is still, that it is a command of God 
that woman shall be subject unto man, 
when a correct understanding shows that it 
is only a prophesy of what sin would bring 
to woman, and that in Christ, it is her right 
and duty to retake her original place at 
man’s side, his equal, to rzle with him over 
this world. with him to conquer evil, with 
him to do the works left by the master, to 
overthrow the works of the devil, and bring 
in the rule of peace and righteousness, 
Time forbids that I should enter upon the 
Scriptural argument. I will only refer any 
who may wish to follow out this line, to the 
statement of this subject of Rev. Mr. Bash- 
ford, and will close by saying that the mass 
of women in the United States are women 
of the church, who must be led to see that 
the Bible allows woman to vote before they 
will ask for the ballot even for so para- 
mount an object as the success of the tem- 
perance reform. 


AID FOR NEBRASKA. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 














exalt a nation to deal justly with her kind. 


and who are their own property owners, and 


satisfied, we may be as certain as that the 





sociation, a committee was appointed to so- 
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licit from local socities and indiviq 
funds for the purpose of aiding the Work 
in Nebraska, as earnest effort just now Prom, 
ises great success. Success for Nebras. 
means success for Massachusetts. 

Will your ass ciation, or will you indivig. 


ually contribute towards this object? Please 
send contributions to the committee, at the 
office of the Woman's JourNAL, No. 5 
Park St., Boston, Mass. 

CAROLINE P. NICKLEs, 

Evecta L. N. Watton Com, 

Saran E. M. Krnespury. 


*#e 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 

Many friends and admirers of Jas, 7 
Fields desire a portrait of him to be put in 
the Hawthorne rooms, where his voice was 
so often heard. To this end Henry w 
Longfellow drew up and signed the follow. 
ing form of subscription pledge. 

“The undersigned hereby agree to pay 
the sum of five dollars each, for the pur. 
chase of Mr. Rayner’s crayon portrait of 
James 'T, Fields, to be placed in Hawthorne 
Hall, or such other place as they may de. 
termine.” 

The price of the picture is $200. I have 
seen the likeness, and think it remarkably 
good. It isnow at Houghton & Osgood’, 
and is well worth the sum required for jt, 

L. 8, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE, 

The Woman's Christian Temperance Up. 
ion of Illinois, has declared for the full ba). 
lot, and is vigorously brewing public sen ti. 
ment in its favor. This is the sort of rego. 
lution which the temperance women are 
passing throughout the State: 


PROHIBITION AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


At a meeting of the First, Second, and 
Third Congressional Districts of the State 
of Ilinois, held in the city of Chicago, April 
21, the following resolutions were adopted; 

Resolved; That, profoundly impressed by the ac. 
tion of the Brewers’ Association, held in Chicago 
last October, which is ae follows (the vote being 
unanimous and taken without discussion :) 

‘Resolved; That we oppose woman euffrage every: 
where and always, for when woman has the ballot 
she will vote solid for prohibition, and the woman's 
vote is the last hope of the prohibitionists.” 

Resolved; That we will adopt and circulate the 
voters’ pledge, as follows: “We voters of Tllinois, 
hereby pledge ourselves to the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, that we willin primary meetings 
and conventions work forthe nomination of, and at 
the polls vote for, such caudidates only as will prom. 
ise to vote for the submission to the people of [llinols 
of a constitutional amendment granting equal fran- 
chise to women, as a weapon of defense against the 
liquor traflic and for the protection of her home.” 


————-- o> 


POSTAL CARD COMMUNICATIONS. 


PROGRESS AMONG THE NORWEGIANS. 


Maptson, Wis., May 20, 1882. 

Epitor JouRNAL:—The Rev. Kristofer 
Janson, the poet minister from Norway, 
who, as you are aware, is doing such good 
work for the Unitarian Society as the Apos. 
tle of Light among the Scandinavians of 
our North West, is desirous to meet the 
noted men and women of America, and es- 
pecially asks to be made acquainted with 
friends of suffrage. Therefore I take the lib- 
erty to present him to vou and think you 
and he will find much to speak of together. 
He is deeply interested, as you will find, ia 
the woman’s cause. Could you read his na- 
tive tongue you would enjoy his writings on 
the subject; also you would be pleased with 
his impressions of the women of America 
given in a recent publication of his ia Nor- 
way. Very truly yours, 
A. A. Woopwanrp, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


New York, May 21, 1882. 

Epiror JourNAL:—Events have moved 
so fast of late, that I have been unable to 
advise you. But the legislative struggle is 
for the moment past, and though the bill is 
not yet a law, the result has been a victory 
for the cause. Though the woman suf- 
frage party is not fully organized, so effec: 
tive has been its work that a canvass of the 
assembly showed a month since, that two- 
thirds of that body would vote for the bill. 
This is nota constitutional amendment, with 
years of delay, enormous labor and expense, 
and almost sure defeat at the polls by the 
influence and money of the grogshops, 
brothels, gambling houses,and other dens of 
vice; but a simple bill providing by act of 
the legislature that at no election whatever 
in this state shall sex bea bar to voting; 
and this bill was ordered to a third reading 
by a unanimous vote, receiving the affirm’ 
tive votes of nearly two-thirds, seventeen 
more than on the same stage of the bill last 
year, and more than enough to have passed 
it. The enemy were heard to confess to 
each other that they dared not risk a vole 
on the bill, and that they would be over- 
whelmingly beaten, unless they did some- 
thing. 

A leading state officer, who used his in- 
fluence to aid the bill, says that at this stage 
he found scarcely a man who meant to vote 
against it. The foe, however, slipped ins 
resolution — for the attorney-general’s 
opinion on the bill’s constitutionality; and 
that officer, while professing sympathy 
with the cause, sent in, on the very morning 
when the vote was to be taken on its pas 
sage, a most extraordinary opinion—extra 
ordinary both in its Jogic and its citations— 
against the bill. Its statements of law 
points were at once shown to be unfounded, 
and its logic to be bad; but it frightened 
off about a fourth of our friends, and this 
defeated us. The other three-fourths stood 
firm; and instead of the bill being at once 
killed, as its opponents expected, ex-Speak- 
er Alvord, the oldest member of the assem- 
bly, denounced the Attorney-General’s 
opinion as erroneous, and was concurred 
with by leading lawyers—Hon. Charles 8. 
Baker of Rochester, and Hon. James 
McClelland of New kork. Major James 
Haggerty of New York, who has wor! 
for the bill all the session with a skill, faith- 
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ness and courage to which no words can 

justice. also made strong speech against 
the opinion, as did Mr. Benjamin D. Clapp, 
of Clinton Co. The bill was pressed to a 

and the opinion, despite its weight of 

jal prestige, was sustained only by the 

| majority of five. Speaker Patterson, 

Gen. Benjamin F. Baker, and others to the 

gumber of fifty-four, voted against it, and 

jp favor of the bill. This, though not a 

final success, shows that next session, when 

tbe constitutional points are bette: under- 

, the bill, especially if meanwhile our 

y push their organization in the dis- 

tricts Whose members went against us, can 
be passed. 

Great praise is due to the local leaders of 
the party through the State, who have 
u up their members industriously ; and 
very much also to the members of the Al- 
pany county committee, many of whom, at 
much sacrifice and inconvenience, attended 
the sessions of the Assembly and labored 
@ith the members in person. Especial ser- 
vice in this way was rendered by Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell, chairman of the commit- 
tee; Miss Kate Stoneman, its secretary; 
Mrs. Emma Werner, its ex-trea:urer; and 
Mrs- Henrica A. Iliohan; also by Mrs. Car- 
olineG. Rogers of Lansingburg, secretary 
of the state committee, and Mrs. Maria C. 
Arter of New York, its general agent; the 
latter giving her whole time and services 
for many weeks to the Albany work. I 
would gladly name others who have work- 
ed well, but the list would be too long for 





your space. James K,. H. Wriucox. 
Chairman State Ex. Com, 
oe 
ANNNUAL MEETING.—MORAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Moral Education Association held 
its annual session in the Meionaon, Boston, 
Thursday, June 1, The business meeting, 
at 9.30 A. M., was called to order by the 
president, Mrs Kate Gannett Wells. Offi- 
cers for the year were elected. 

President—Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 

Vice- Presidents —Dr. Salome Merritt. Misa Georgi- 
ana Davis, Mrs. Lucinda B. Chandler, Dr. Mary Saf- 
ford, Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, Abba Gould Wool- 
gon, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs, Harriet R. Shattuck. 

Corresponding Secretary ~Miss J. P. Titcomb. 

Treasurer —Mre. Susie C, Vogl. P 

Auditor—Mrs. G. L. Ruffin. 

Directors—Mrs.S.A. Rand, Mrs, Wm. Wells Brown, 
Mrs. C. P. Smiley, Mrs. W. W. Merrick, Mrs. E. W. 
Wilson, Mrs. M. E. Dillaway. Mrs. C, P, Nichols, 
Mrs. S. M. Davis, Dr. A.G. Wetherbee, Mrs. C. A. 
Codman, Mra. A. A, Fellowa,Mrs, M. F. Nason, Mrs. 
Sarah S. Eddy, Mrs. A. W. Cone, Mra. C. A. Rich- 
ards, Mre. Caroline Frazier, Miss A. M, Whitwell, 
Miss A. L. Bracket, Miss Julia A. Sprague, Miss M. 
C, Noyes. Mrs. M. J. Rice. Mrs. J. I’. Bashford, Mrs. 
Gq. W. Simonds, Mrs. Charles Dupee. 

The constitution was revised, and the 
meeting adjourned. 

At 10 o’clock the public meeting of the 
association was called to order by the 
retlected president, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, who delivered the opening address, 
giving an account of the society from its 
organization to the present time. She con- 
gratulated the members on this the eleventh 
anniversary, and exp!ainedin a very logical 
manner, ideas of morality and purity which 
this association advocates. 

Rev. E. A. Horton, expressed his faith in 
the association, his conviction and belief in 
itssuccess. He also realized the fact that 
moral purity was at the foundation of the 
science of hygiene, and urge the parents 
to impress this upon their children if they 
would make them healthful and prepare 
them for the future. 

Mrs. H. R. Shattuck presented her report 
which contained a review of the work of 
the association during the past year. The 
membership was one hundred and forty, for- 
ty-six received within the year. She por- 
trayed eloquntly and feelingly the high 
ideal of marriage and the duties of life, and 
recommended to the essayists of the associ- 
ation the topic, ‘‘Loyalty to Principle.” 

Mrs. 8. C. Vogl presented her report, 
showing the financial condition of the asso- 
ciation. The receipts were $192.00 and a 
balance in the treasury of $9000. Mrs. 
Vogl made a very earnest appeal to the con- 
vention for aid to help the Moral Education 
Association to carry on its work. 

Rev. M. J. Savage, spoke enthusiastically 
onthe progress of morality, and claimed 
that the outcasts and their associates were 
simply stragglers of the main body of hu- 
manity. 

Dr. Mary Safford spoke on the influence 
of the mother upon the child, stating that 
its first influences and impressjon come 
more directly from the mother than the 
father. We should not relax our effort but 
continue to impress upon each and every 
one the duty of a high and noble standard. 

Rev. F. A. Hinckley, took for his theme 
Jennie Cramer, and similar cases, showing 
various causes of social evil. He main- 
tained we shall never eradicate this source 
of wretchedness until we commence at our 
own firesides. 

Mr. C. H, Coon, Secretary of the Y. M. 
©. U., of Charlestown, hoped he might be 
identified with this as well as other moral 
objects, 

Mrs. Bruce, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, presented hastily her views in regard 
to the timidity of women. 

Mrs, Diaz thought good’ might come from 
Organizations like this, if formed through- 
out the country. 

Mrs, Wilson invited the association, with 
friends, to a basket picnic at Dedham, June 
27. In the forenoon a sociable conversa- 
tion and in the afternoon a paper would be 
Tead by the president. The meeting then 


A LONGFELLOW MEMORIAL. 


From his early manhood Mr. Longfe.low 
has lived in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in a 
house already famous as for a time the 
home of Washington. This venerablo 
house stands facing the Charles River, the 
poet’s favorite view, towards which looked 
the windows of his study, and of which he 
wrote: 
—long years of mingled feeling 

Half in rest and half in strife, 


I have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life.” 


The Longfellow memorial association 
hopes te raise enough money to secure that 
part of Mr, Longfellow’s grounds which 
lies between the house and the river, there 
to erect an enduring memorial to Mr. Long- 
fellow, and to keep the spot, doublv rich in 
associatluns, forever open to the people. 
It is also included within the plans of the 
Association to provide for the permanent 
preservation of the house, should it ever 
pass out of the possession of the family of 
Mr. Longfellow. In order to accomplish 
this, or to erect some other public and ap- 
propriate memorial near the scenes of the 
poet’s life, this association calls for a na- 
tional subscription. It asks for contribu- 
tions of one dollar each, for which a cer- 
tficate of honorary membership in the asso- 
sociation will be given. Send contribu- 
tions to John Bartlett, Treasurer, P. O. 
Box 1590, Boston Mass. 














GOSSLP AND GLEANINGS. 
Mrs. Ole Bull's book of reminiscences is 
nearly completed, but the work of publica- 
tion will keep her for the summer in or near 
Boston, preventing her projected trip to 
Norway. 


A touching eulogy of the late Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, interspersed with references 
to his sympathies with rights of women, 
was delivered by Mr. A. Bronson Alcott. 
May 30, at the anniversary meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 

A sham charity in New York, called the 
“Old Gentlemen’s Unsectarian Home and 
Sanitarium for Children,” has come into 
notoriety by the death of sixteen children 
inmates by neglect. It was incorporated 
by a junk-dealer, who made money by beg- 
ging for it. 

An ideal city will enforce laws that are 
enacted against vice because vice makes 
poverty. An ideal mayor and ideal city 
council will attack vices as Hercules attacked 
harmful monsters—as George attacked the 
dragon of Asia Minor. —David Swing. 


It is pleasant to record that a lady who 
has been out of the country for ten years or 
more. engaged in missionary labor, return- 
ing for a visit and rest, has seen nothing 
that so much surprises her as the increased 
earnestness of the women in the work of 
the church.— The Presbyterian. 


The wife of Gen. Sherman is not the 
first American woman to receive the order 
of the Golden Rose from the pope. Miss 
Emily Harper, of Baltimore, had the honor 
conferred upon her. Neither of these wo- 
men need be very proud to receive a decor. 
ation given just as ceremoniously to the 
libertine Queen Isabella of Spain. 

A meeting of the Woman’s Centenary As- 
sociation was held in Boston, Junei1, Mrs. 
Mary L. Draper presiding. The Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Patterson spoke of the great regard 
which he had for the practical work of the 
womanin the Church, and recalled what 
had been lost to religion during all these 
ages, when woman’s voice was not heard in 
the Church. 


A convention of women ministers was 
held at Hollis Street Church, in Boston, 
June 1, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presiding. 
Addresses in earnest advocacy of women’s 
work in the ministry were made by the Rev. 
Mrs. 8S, M Perkins of Keene, Mrs. ©. M. 
Bisbee of Dorchester, Mrs. A. C. Bowles 
of Abington, Mrs, E. M. Bruce of Maple- 
wood, Miss A. H. Shaw of East Dennis, 
Lorenza Haynes of Fairfieki, Miss L. Baker 
and Mrs. James of Franklin. It was re- 
solved to form a permanent organization. 


Not long ago an announcement was made 
that the housein York street, Westminister, 
in which Milton wrote the most of ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost,” has been torn down. 


dence is threatened. Shelley’s home, the 
Villa Maccarani, is in danger of being de- 
molished in consequence of a road between 
Sant Eranzo and Lerici. The correspond- 
entof the London Times who gives this in- 
formation says that Shelley’s grave is tend - 
ed lovingly and encompassed with flowers. 


Twelve women voted at the East Port- 
land, Oregon, school meeting on Monday 
evening, and Miss Ada Thomas was chosen 
Clerk of the District forthe ensuing year, 
though of course there was considerable 
opposition to the election of a woman. 
We fear that efforts will be made to pre- 
vent her getting the office to which she was 
so fairly elected. The register shows the 
following to be the women who voted: 
Mrs. Dr. C. B. Charlton, Miss V. Brown, 
Mrs. J. B. Elston, Mrs. Baucher, Mrs 


News 
comes from Italy that another noted resi- 


Mrs. J. C. Hawthorne, Mrs. McGuire, Mrs. 
J. Parlow, Mrs. Mary Stone and Mrs. 
Brown.—New Northiest. 


Can any reasonable objection be ad- 
vanced to theemployment of women as pi- 
ano-forte tuners? asks a writerin Social Notes 
who goes on to say: ‘‘The true ear for har- 
mony is the test requirement, and as many 
women as men possess that. The oc- 
cupation is not fatiguing, and it is one that, 
like the cleaning, repairing and regulating 
of clocks and watches, might be secured to 
numbers of properly taught and qualified 
women, if the ladies who are interested in 
extending the area of employment for their 
own sex would commence movement in 
favor of it.” 


Galignani tells a good story at the ex- 
pense of a very wealthy American who, 
coming to the conclusion that he needed a 
coat of arms, ordered one. The person to 
whom he gave the order was a wag and 
suggested as a motto the words, ‘‘Semper 
nobilis omnibus benignus,” which he trans- 
lated freely, ‘‘Always noble and kind to 
everybody.” His patron was pleased with 
it and readily agreed to the suggestion that 
on his coat of arms the motto should be 
represented by the initials of the words, as 
the ‘‘Senatus populus que Romanus” of the 
Roman Republic was represented on its 
banners by the initials 8. P. Q. R. And it 
was some time before the wea!thy man dis- 
covered that the beautiful stationery on 
which he and his family were writing their 
many epistles really bore the caption of 8. 
N. 0. B. 

















HUMOROUS. 


People learn wisdom by experience. A 
man never wakes up his second baby to see 
it laugh. 


Nicaragua entered the postal union May 
1. There is nobody in Nicaragua who 
can write, but the natives enjoy opening 
the letters of the American consul. 


Human nature, says a writer, is fond of 
the mysterious. Thisexplains why the pre- 
sent generation takes so kindly to mince 
pie.— Philadelphia Chronicle Herald. 


Copy of a notice onthe beach at Brighton: 
‘In case of ladies in darger of drowning, 
they should be seized by the clothing, and 
not by the hair, which generally comes 
off ” 


Imagine the indignation of an American 
boy in a French school, who ina history 
class is told how Lafayette, the great 
French general, triumphed inthe revolu- 
tion, assisted by one Washington. — Galig- 
nant. 


“The meanest job I ever undertook,” 
mused a Colorado man, ‘‘was that of apolc- 
gizing to a widow, on behalf of a vigilance 
committee, which hanged her husband by 
mistake. It washard to find just the ex- 
cuse that would satisfy her.” 


The most absent-minded man was not 
the man who hunted for his pipe when it 
was between his teeth, nor the man who 
threw his hat out of the window and tried 
to hang his cigar on a peg; no! but the 
man who put his umbrellato bed and went 
and stood behind the door. 


Henry James, whiie in Washington lately, 
is sarcastically said by the Boston Gazette 
to have asked a clever young lady if there 
was not a river near the city called the 
Potomac. ‘‘Ob yes” said she, ‘‘and 
should think you would know all about it, 
because there is a place on it called Mount 
Vernon, where a man named Washington 
lived. You are sure to have heard.of him, 
you know, because his father was an En- 
glishman.” 


Dr. Louis, of New Orleans, who is some- 
thing of a wag, called on a colored minis- 
ter, and propounded a few puzzling ques- 
tions. ‘‘Why is it,” said he, ‘‘that you 
are not able to do the miracles that the 
Apostles did? They were protected against 
all poisons and all kinds of perils. How is 
it you are not protected now in the same 
way?” The colered preacher responded 
promptly: ‘‘Don’t know about that, Doc- 
tcr. L’spect I is. I’ve taken a mighty 
sight of strong medicine from you, Doctor, 
and [ is alive yet.” 


MEVICAL REGISTER. 




















from some of the diseases for which Kid 
ney-Wort is specific. 
have become costive, headache torments, 


new life.— Watchman. 


There is but a very small proportion of 
the women of this nation that do not suffer 


When the bowels 
kidneys out of fix, or piles distress, take a 


package and its wonderful tonic and ren- 
ovating power will cure you and gives 





Heaty's Vegetable Tonic Pills and Cor- 
dial are proclaimed by acclamation the 
surest aid for all weaknesses of the genera- 
organs. See advt. on page 176. 


CEPHALINE is invaluable for Biliousness, 
Headache, and Torpidity of the liver. 


Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P, M., ‘78 
Wednesdav and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY- 


Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. I., 


Medical Electrician, 


AND 
Massage Treatment. 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening without extra charge. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervons 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis, The Doctor’s methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rhen- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig: stion. 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints, 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or cbild 
can afford to do without as they are the only ~up. 
porters based upon Hygienic on and the on + 
clasps that do not cut the hose Syringes an 
aeer Urinals can be ontained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, "n-- 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 








MRS. LYDIA E, PINKHAM, 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex, 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 


FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This prepara:ion reetores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use. 

It will, at all times and under al! circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

Forthecure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Componed is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the Pre laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 
No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
nese, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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KIDNEY:-WORT: 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


iby thousands and tens of thousands allo 
CURE 








adjourned to next May. 


McCalla, Mise Thomas, Mrs. O. A. Coburn, 


{BIG Clogy, : 
= IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE 


DISEASES CURED 


——BY THE—— 


Electro - Magnetic Treatment, 


MASSAGE AND MOVEMENT CURE, 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Medical Department is under the direction of 
DR. GEO. W. RHODEs, 





Nearly ali diseases have them origin in the Spinal 
Column. This is an established fact, eoireesy 
conceded by the Medical Authorities. If the Spi- 
ne! Marrow be in a diseased condition, the Nerves 
which radiate therefrom convey disease to other or- 


ans. 
. Want of Electricity in the Nervis and Spinal Mar- 
row euperinduce disease, and when the nerves re- 
fuse to perform their functions, Electricity ie the 
only agent discovered by science which restores the 
system to a healthy condition. 
The Brain, Bowels, Liver and Heart, the four 
thrones of power which govern the entire system, 
are governed by a greater power, the Spinal Marrow, 
and this latter is on! conquered and brought to eub- 
mission and a healt Cn 7 Dr. Rhodes’ pe- 
culiar proc: s*, which infuscs electrical life to all the 
Nerve forces. 
Dr. Rhodes for the last fifteen years has been suc- 
cesefully treating all Brain, S;ine and Nerve Dis 
eases, and has cured thousands of men and women 
in the foremost ranke of social, professional and lit- 
erary circles. 
The celebrated Dr. William B. Neftel, of New 
York, formerly physician to the Czar of Russia, who 
sent him to England, France and Germany, to glean 
the choicest gems of medical knowledge from the 
most eminent disciples of Esculapius, only voiced 
the opinion of all famous medical men when he says: 
“At the present time it is universally admitted by the 
highest medical authorities, that the scientific use of 
Electricity and Magnetic Treatment, are the most 
efficient and rational treatments of diseases of the 
nervous system. and that some morbid conditions 
can be treated successfully oe by tnese means.” 
From undisputed Medical and Electrical authorities 
we submit the gleanings of wisdom in this synopsis 
of the therapeutical results of Dr. Rhodes’ treatment. 
Stimulation of the functions of Muscles, both 
striped and of all Muscular Organs. 
Stimulation of the Cutaneous Nerves of common 
sensation. 
neuen of the Secretions, as saliva, tears and 

k 


milk. 

Stimulation or regulation of the Vaso Motor sys- 
tem, with relief to irregularities of temperature, and 
to several special conditions, as Graves disease. 
Dispersal or absorption of fluids in tissues, joint 
cavities, burse, etc. 

Improvement of putriticn in paralyzed organs, 
chronically inflamed joints, nerves and other tiseues, 
Acceleration of Metamorphosis of tissues. 

Relief to pate. Relief to fatigue; communication 
of a sense of vigor. 

Relief to Spasm, relief to Insomnia, and a variety 
of irregularities in the cerebral and spinal functions; 
to which add ‘Hysteria.”’ 

Mankind need no longer suffer the excruciatin 
torments consequent upon a disordered condition o 
the nervous system, for the Electro-Magnetic Treat- 
ment now practiced by Dr. Rhodes, at the Parlors 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., will effectually cure 
nearly all Chronic and Inherent Diseases of a Ner- 
vous Nature, ana prevent others. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, De!aware Co,, Penn. ly25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Privy- 
lleges. 
The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continued to June. This edica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 
The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislatare 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address the 
ean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annual session commences about the t 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprin 
term commences about March 1, and continues 1 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course o1 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
— to contiguonse cc lleges. 

rof Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prot. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretarv. 











“é H ” > 
Amer.School Institute” iste? 1855 
Provides Families and School» with best Teachers 
Represente Skilled Teachers wanting places, 
Gives parents information of good echools. 
Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Secretary. 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The 3.d Winter Session will open on Thareday,Oct. 
t ,1882, in the new college building. Clinical in- 
struction is givenin the Woman's Hospital, Pennayl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospt- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (e 





for ex- 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 


prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, Scents; Tender- 

Alithe Inxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 


pense of material and apparatus) to all ma 


i iculates 
of the year. For further informat dd 
, ation aadress, 


, A. M., M. D., 
No. College Ave. and 2ist St.. Par. 





An elegant assortment can 
be fonnd at any season of the 
year at WARD & GAY'S, Sta. 
tioners, 184 Devonshire street, 
Boston. 


PHOTOGRAPH | 
ALBUMS, 








In Manilla or white 
cents each and upwards. 
Wholesale and Retail, 


STUDENTS’ 
ba : 
NOTE BOOKS. | “isi Devonenize st. Boston 


per, 5 





LETTER Only 50 cts. Sent postpaid. Silver-plat 


SCALE 
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KIDNEY-WORT: 





& GAY, Stationers, 184 Devonshire Street, Bos 


ed. Guaranteed accurate; never gete 
to twelve 
| ounces, Wholesale and retail. WARD 
ton. 
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tributions to the press of the capital city and 
of the state,and by holding parlor and pub- 
lic meetings, we succeeded in creating a 
ane sentiment which had a powerful ef- 
ect upon the legislation of our last general 
assembly. 

Gov. Porter, in his inaugural address 
sounded the ‘‘key-note’’ of our woman suf- 
frage campaign—by expressions of respect 
for the women of the state who want to 
vote—by endorsing the liberal legislation 
of the past regarding the property rights of 
married women, and by a manly recogni- 
tion of the value of the services of women 
as public officials. Men of influence,ability 
and respectability aided us nee in per- 
sistently pressing upon our legislature our 
claim for the ballot, and fully one half of 
the state papers advocated our measure. 

A bill to allow women to vote for presi 
dential electors was defeated by a small 
majority in both Houses. Still our workers 
were nothing daunted. The almost over 

owering politeness with which some of the 

presentatives informed us thy were 
elected by « majority of the voters in their 
districts, and that their constituency in no 
way instructed them to vote for woman 
suffrage failed, entirely to divert us from 
our purpose. Women like Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas, Mrs. Gov. Wallace, Helen M. 
Gougar, May Wright Sewall, Florence M, 
Adkinson, Louise VY. Boyd, and hosts of 
others in our state are not to be turned from 
a fixed determination to carry correct prin- 
ciples to a practical application, by absurd 
inconsistencies and appeals to traditions 
and customs. In the way of such workers 
discordaut antagonisms pass as chaff before 
the wind, and ioterested ignorance and 
self-sufficient bigotry are but puny bzrriers. 
These noble minded women are daily teach- 
ing the womanhood of Indiana that adula- 
tton of feminine graces gives no rights, and 
that flattery which appearsin the guise of 
concern for the welfare of others is not jus- 
tice. 

We have entered upon a determined ef- 
fort to secure the ratification of this amend- 
ment by our next general assembly, and 
have set in operation systematic methods 
for interviewing the coming candidates for 
thesame, and for influencing voters to work 
forthe election of members favorable to 
the amendment. We have thoroughly 
counted the cost and measured the propor- 
tions of our undertaking and realize that 
there are heavy chances against us. While 
the outlook is encouraging there are grounds 
for apprehension. e know that it is just 
as essential to work wisely and judiciously 
as itis to labor enthusiastically and ener- 
getically. We know that strong under 
currents of earnest purpose steadily at work 
sometimes deal death blows to seemingly 
insurmountable barriers, where a noisy pa- 
rade of opinions only sets opposition like 
flint against us. 

Agitation, education, and organization 
comprise the machinery with which we 
hope to accomplish our work, and while 
our way is not hung about with an exceed- 
ingly bright rainbow of promise, we have 
faith sufficient to believe that nothing can 
long withstand continued earnest demands 
for equal and exact justice. While our op- 
ponents have been jubilant over the defeats 
we have sustained, they simply forgot for a 
time that every vote taken on the question 
wasa triumph—they merely lost sight of 
the fact that every refusal to grant our de- 








mands only advanced our cause. 
Although things that are ‘‘inexpedient” 
connected with this move, tried the soulsof 


statute makers who were opposed to us— 
still the tendencies of the legislature 
which passed this resolution were in the 
main wise and liberal; and in both branches 
our cause had a number of able and fearless 
champions. Our state central committee 
has recently received a number of letters 
from members holding over,pledging them- 
selves to stund by us through the action of 
the next session upon this question. The 
adoption of the woman suffrage amend- 
ment inIndiana is beyond question the is- 
sue of the hour in the state. I am glad to 
be able to say to you that our women are 
becoming thoroughly alive to the pd 
tance of the question atstake. A few days 
ago we held in Indianapolis one of the 
grandest mass meetings ever held in that 
city, of the ‘‘women who want to vote,” 
Hundreds of women came = from all 
over the state to make the goodly confes- 
sion! And over four thousand letters were 
sent upto theconvention from women who 
could not leave their homes—voicing an 
earnest desire to exercise the right of self- 
government. 

Over thirty years of faithful work has 
been required to bring the woman suffrage 
uestion to its present status in Indiana. 

ver thirty years of earnest struggle and 
untiring effort have been devoted to bring- 
ing about this time which now foreshadows 
the beginning ofthe end. For more than 
thirty years have brave, self-poised, true- 
souled men and women labored to convince 
the legislative department of Indiana that 
poetical rhapsodies over the angelic equali- 
ties of true womanhood do not right the 
wrongs of wives and mothers, and do not 
give justice to the women citizens of our 
commonwealth. For more than thirty 
years have the champions of this cause in 
our state been trying to refine the work- 
manship of barbarism by patching up our 
old common law codes for woman. And now 
after all these years of accumulated knowl- 
edge, facts and experiences, our last legis- 
lature was enabled to take the first bold 
step out into the grand daylight of uni- 
versal justice. To our last general assem- 
bly came the revelation that bulk and 
muscle are not essential attributes of sov- 
ereignty and intelligent citizenship. In re- 
e to the pending amendment of Indiana 
can truly say— 

Tis coming My the steep of time, 
And this old world is growing brighter; 

not see its dawn sublime, 
h hopes make the heart throb lighter, 
coming, yes, ‘tis coming. 


‘‘And as goes Indiana, so goes the Union.” 
Mrs. Howe said: ‘‘We are glad to hear 
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couragingly of her own state. But there 
are territories, as well as states, and Mrs 
Lucy Stone has her pet territory, Wyoming, 
concerning which we will now hear her 
speak, our next toast being: ‘‘Women in 
Wyoming.” 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WY MING. 


Wyoming is so far away that we have to 
look at it with a telescope. But it has also 
been searched with microscopes, to see if 
possibly some evil thing could be found as 
a result of woman suffrage. 

The old saying that ‘‘an ounce of prac- 
tice is worth a pound of precept” has proved 
true in the case of suffrage for women in 
Wyoming. We used to be met with all 
kinds of objections. One set of opposers 
would say that ‘‘it would not affect the re- 
sult if women did vote, because they would 
all vote as their husbands told them to.” 
Another set said “if women voted it would 
make discord in the family, because wives 
would not vote as their husbands told them 
to.” It used to be objected that if women 
once got a taste of voting, they would vote 
all the time, Saturday,Sunday, Monday, and 
right on, all the year round. Babies would 
not be taken care of. There would be no 
more good bread, no 1 poy house keeping, 
no pleasant homes, and so on, to the end of 
the long, dismal chapter wf objections. The 
actual voting of women in Wyoming has 
furnished an answer to every objection, and 
banished all the old bugbears. 

The testimony came in all directions. 
The governors of the Territory, the editors, 
the clergymen, Judge Kingman in our 
State House, and others all agreed that only 
good had resulted. The very first woman 
who voted took her yeast pitcher, and when 
she had discharged, her political duties 
bought her yeast and made her bread, and it 
was good bread you may be sure, or we 
should have heard of it. [Laughter and ap. 
plause.| The house-keeping was not neg: 
lected. 

When one man allowed his name to be 
used as a candidate on the liquor ticket, his 
wife said, ‘‘1 shall do all I can to defeat 
you,” and all tne other women did the same, 
and he was defeated. Then he said to his 
wife, ‘‘This result only shows that you were 
the better man of the two” There was no 
quarrel in the family. 

The women who had no nurses for their 
babies took ihem with them in little baby 
wugons, and while one woman went in to 
vote another staid by the baby, and thus 
they took turns. The babies were not neg- 
lected. 

One of our best women, Miss Hindman, 
went to Cheyenne to see if the women voted 
all the time. She went on election day, 
and stood by the polls with her watch in 
hand, and noted the time women devoted 
to it. The one who staid longest touk for- 
ty-five seconds. The one who staid the 
shortest time took fifteen seconds. When 
they had voted they went quietly back 
about their own affairs. 

Women have voted thirteen years in Wy- 
oming. Each year, with results that com- 
mend the action of the women, and the law 
that secures to them political rights. The 
facts ought to silence all objectors. An 
experiment of any other kind, tried so long 
successfully would be recognized as an es- 
tablished fact. [Applause. ] 


Mrs. Stone was greeted with long-contin- 
ed cheering, and at the close of her address 
was again warmly applauded. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK]. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


For the annual meeting of the Moral 
Education Association, see page 183. 


The commezcement exercises of Boston 
University were held in Music Hall, June 
7, and passed off ina way very gratifying 
to the friends of the Institution. 

‘'here is no course for the Republicans of 
Massachusetts so full of wisdom as that of 
renominating John D. Long.—Lawrence 
American. 

Mrs. Myra Bradshaw commenced the 
publication of the Chicago Legal News 
in October, 1868. It has become one of 
the foremost legal newspapers in America. 


The newspapers of Oregon stand on the 
pending woman suffrage amendment twen- 
ty-three in favor, five opposed and four 
neutral. 

The anniversary of the death of Charles 
Dickens was observed as usual at Boffin’s 
Bower, 1031 Washington street, on Friday 
evening, by musice] and literary exercises. 


The New England Society of Friends will 
commence its yearly meeting at Newport, 
R. L., June 19. Among the speakers ex- 
pected are Caroline E. Talbot, Mrs. A. E. 
Winn, Mary Eliott and Harriet D. Collins. 


The Woman's Own is a monthly papers 
published in Indianapolis, in the interest 
of the doctrine that every member of our 
race has the right to life, to liberty, and to 
be equal before the law. 

The New Northwest, of Portland, Oregon, 
publishes an eloquent address on ‘The 
Coming Woman,” by Col. J. T. Long, of 
Kentucky. Col. Long’s coming woman 
will vote. 

What is to be the post office address of 
Mrs, Campbell in Nebraska? The Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association will send 
her tracts for gratuitous distribution, when 
they know where she is to be addressed. 
“Mr. Hoar is now at the period of his 
greatest usefulness in the United States 
Senate, where he rarely fails to maintain 
the causes and principles.dear to the best 
sentiment of Massachusetts. — Springfield 
Republican. 











such good uews from abroad, and it is 
pleasant to hear Mrs. Haggart speak so ep 


{{ Governor Long will preside and Colone. 





Higginson deliver an address at the semi- 
centennial anniversary and commencement 
exercises of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Jure 13. 

A kind hearted Cheyenre lady,in attend- 
ance upon the matinee there,saw a party of 
boys looking wistfully in through the 
door, with an expression which told plainly 
of empty pockets; she invited them in, and 
paid the admission of eight happy urchins. 

The daughter of old John Brown states 
in a card that her mother ‘‘is living in com- 
fort from a fund raised for her benefit in 
California more than a year ago.” The 
story that she was in poverty and distress 
was doubtless the work of some adventu- 
rer. 

The three mile law in Arkansas, is prov- 
ing to bea grand law. A majority vf the 
adult residents, male and female, can 
prevent the issuing of alicense to a saloon 
withiu three miles of achurch or school- 
house. When the people wish to get rid of 
a saloon, they build a schoolhouse or 
church. 

The board of managers uf the Woman's 
Hospital of Illinois, consisting of Mrs. Jesse 
Clemmer, Mrs. Peter Daggy, Mrs. Robert 
Gentry, Mrs. J. R. Bensley, Mrs. J. H. 
Rood, Mrs. R. H. Forrester, Mrs. 8. A. 
Boyer, Mrs. H. Stratford, and Mrs. G. W. 
Ludlow, held a regular monthly meeting in 
the parlors of that institution last week. 


At Catletsburg, Ky., June 3, 1882, 
George Ellis, one of the Ashland fiends 
who outraged and murdered three young 
girls, and then tried to burn their bodies, 
was taken out of jail and lynched at 2:30 
o’clock this morning, in the very spot 
where the unspeakable crime was commit- 
ted. It is fortunate for the Malley boys 
that they do not live in Kentucky! 


In the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, 
last Saturday, a decree was entered di- 
vorcing Catherine Chase Sprague from 
William Sprague, giving Mrs. Sprague the 
custody ot her three daughters, and per- 
mitting her to resume her maiden ne me, 
with leave hereafter to apply for alimony 
if she chooses. Mrs. Chase resides at Wash- 
ington, and is finishing a life of her father. 


The breach between Bishop Gilmour of 
Cleveland, O., and his flock was wider last 
Sunday than ever. His letter threatening 
to excommunicate the lady members of the 
Ohio Land League was read in all the Cath 
olic churches and commented on by the 
priests, who favored the Bishop’s position. 
A rousing meeting of the Land League was 
held June 4, and the general sentiment 
favored the ladies, who have the support of 
all the Land Leagues in the city. The 
ladies are determined not to disband. 

Of Mrs. Christine J. Burgess of Provi- 
dence, the lady who made such a demon- 
stration in the United States court house in 
this city last Thursday as to give the im- 
pression that she was violently insane, it is 
now said by a friend of hers that her attack 
was of short duration, and was brought on 
by utter despair at the belief that there was 
“no justice in the laws that would longer 
deprive her of her property.” The nature 
of the litigation which so agitated the lady 
was described in these columns on Thurs- 
day last.— Boston Herald. 


The informal Sunday meetings at the 
Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
which have been held by Dr. Clisby since 
the regular season closed, have been well 
attended, and have elicited much earnest 
discussion on the topics chosen,—Faitb, 
Charity, Imagination,and Individual or Un- 
iversal Life of the Spirit. It was the wish 
of those present, who felt they received 80. 
much help from the thoughts give, on 
these vital questions, that the meetings might 
be continued through the summer. 


Two young women of Kentucky and 
Ohio, respectively, have received a patent 
for a pan to be sunk in an ironing-board, 
for the reception of the flat-iron when not 
in use. The fracture of joints, burns, and 
other casualities caused by flat-irons will be 
known no more. This device is a simple 
iron mould, one inch deep, eight inches 
long and five wide, to be fitted to the board, 
and yet for this patent the young women 
were offered $5000 the day after receiving 
their papers. Patents pay better than po- 
etry,or love stories, or even school-keeping. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Henry W. Lonerettow. By W. Sloane 
Kennedy. Moses King, Cambridge. 
This. is a handsome memorial volume, 

containing a biographical sketch of con- 

siderable length, besides anecdotes, letters, 
criticisms, poets’ tributes, and a number of 

Longfellow’s early poems not included in 

his published works. Quotations have been 

freely made from the best sources, and the 
result is a pleasant and interesting book. 

It is curious to note, in glancing over the 

poetical tributes, tha: some of the best have 

been written by the less famous authors. 

Witness the following, by Catherine E. 

Bates, which has not yet, so faras we know, 

gone the rounds of the newspapers, 

To the land of granite and ice, 
In the month of frost and snow, 
A strain of music from Paradise 
Came seeking a home below. 


It entered a child’s white heart; 
And the little human tent 














Grew to a shrine for its guest divine, 
The poem the gods had sent. 


Now the rocky hills are crossed 
By snatches of happy tune; 
The month of drrkness «nd frost 
We honor above the June, 
For thou, © poet we love!. 
ant ny J bloom of our northern clime; 
nd we know tnat song. througn the ages lon 
Is the sweetest fruit of dan 
These verses by Annie Sawyer Downs, 
which we see here for the first time, seem 
worthy of quotation also. 
Great souls there are like mountain heights, 
Which through the mists uprear 
Their stately heads in shining light, 
And know no stain nor peer. 


And souls there are which shine like stars 
Far off in evening skies, 

And ever move, unchanged, undimmed, 
Before our wondering eyes. 


Like mount and star to future years, 
Wiee singer, thou wilt seem; 

But more to us thy gracious life 
Is like a noble stream, 


Whose course through all the meadow-lands 
is marked by trees and flowers, 

And whose broad breast, unvexed by storms, 
Keflects our eunniest hours. 


a @& B 
BUSINESS NOTES. 


The latest music from Oliver Ditson & 
Co, includes ‘‘Dreaming” and ‘‘Weaving” 
two songs by Milton W'llings; ‘‘Winter 
Songs huve Waned” as sung by Madame 
Materna, from R. Wagner's ‘‘Die Walkiie;” 
“Thou Art Gone from Me Forever” words 
and music by H. C. Dobson; ‘“‘Somebody’s 
Coming” words and music by John OC. 
Andrews; ‘‘The Harbor Bar” words by Ed- 
ward Oxenford, music ky Madame Sainton- 
Dolby. Instrumental—‘‘Harp at Midnight” 
nocturue by V. B. Aubert; ‘Wedding 
March’”’ composed for the Princess Helen’s 
matriage by Ch. Gounod; ‘‘Tarantelle” by 
Oacar Weil; ‘‘Waltz” for banjo by Henry 
C. Dobson. 


We have found at No, 12 Cornhill some 
of the finest bargains in paper hangings, of 
which housekeekers and furnishers should 
be made aware. We have bought some of 
the latest styles there with satisfactory ref- 
erence to the beauty of our walls, for our 
walls can be made ugly or lovely according 
to the tasteful selection and artistic skill of 
the paper hanger. Mr. Swan will give his 
personal attention to all. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Dress Retorm Committee Sale-Rooms 
have been removed to 47 Winter street. 




















Western Agency.—Wm. Robert Ebeil, at the 
office of Macullar,Parker & Co., Haverley’s Building, 
Chicago, Lil., is authorized to receive new subscrib- 
ers and advertisements for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Ladies—Usre Nonpareil Bands in place of whale- 
bone in your dresses. They do not break off nor 
pinch through, but keep the basque down in the 
Wholesale and retail at No. 9 


roper position. 
MISSES T. 


amilton place, opp. Park St. Church. 
A. & A.M. DAY, Manf’s. 


Florence Knitting Silk.—Send 3 cent 
stamp for samples. Nonotuck Silk Co,, Flor- 
ence, Mass. 








The Evening School for Elocution, 5 
Park street, Boston, closed for the summer on Mon- 
day, Mey 29. Will reopen as usual the first of Sep- 

mber. 


Danner Revolving Bookcase 











The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
space with the greatest convenience in shelvin 
books. Now offered at prices so iow that three hund- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Seud for fully il/ustra- 
ted circular, or call. 


NE. SCHOOL FURNISHING. CO. 
HEALTH FOOD, 


Of 74 Fourth Ave., New York, 
and 199 Tremont St., Boston. 
INTRODUCERS OF 


Perfect Assimilative Foods, 


For the preservation of health, and the alleviation 
and cure of disease, being simple ana superior prep- 
arations of wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn. fruit, etc. 

Manufactured by new processes, f eed from all ob- 
jectionable admixtures, and containing all those es- 
sential food constituents demanded for the relief of 
disorders of the Digestive, Nervous ‘iliary, Urinary, 
and Circulatory Systems which are now so prevalent 
and fatal in this country, the natural result of exces 
sive mental and physical labor, accomvanied by an 
unpardonable ignorance or carelessness in reference 
to all hygenic principles. 











ExXealith Food Agency, 
199 TREMONT ST,, BOSTON. 


Descriptive Pamphlet free 





WILLOW COTTAGE, 
MAGNOLI4. 


Open from May Ist to Nov. Ist. 
Reduced rates for May and June. 


Mrs. M. E. BRAY. ALEX, D. BRay 


LADIES’ 
CHIP, LACE AND STRAW HATS 


REFINISHED TO LOOK LIKE NEW, a? 


Hodges’ Bleachery, 
— No. 11 WINTER STREET. 

eee 

MISS Cc. LEWIS 

Invites the ladies A. | and vicinity to her 


CHOICE MILLINERY, 


AT HER ROOMS, 
535 WASHINGTON STREET, Room 4 
NEXT DOOR TO BOSTON THEATRE, 
Connected with these rooms is a Ladies’ 


Hat and Bonnet Bleachery, 








where ladies can rely upon the work bein 
poamaty os & te Beat eps pa Manne 
n ey also have the advantage of selecti hapos 
from the trimmed goods in nee — 


Millinery Rooms. 


CHOICEST FOODS 


WORLD! — 


Made from the finest grains. 
, All impurities removed. 
merican 
reakfast 





Hulled and Crushed, 
Steam cooked and dessicated 
(thoroughly dried), 


Prepared for the Table in 


ereals, Ten Minutes. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
Ask your Grocer for the A,B,C, Brand ONLY! 
ABS: Moe oes, AB GW Wt 
The Cereals Mfg. Co., Office, 83 Murray St.,N.Y 
H. R. Tucker & Co., Agents, 56 Chatham St.,Boston, 


Cc. H. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 47 West St, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly ecientific principles 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason 
able prices. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


Beef. WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor. Bedford Street Iv 


PAPER 











Of fair quality, desirable for 
many purposes, and in a vari 





f si . 
15 GENTS | "size, & GAY, Sationers 
PER POUND,| ° a 








DRESS JA. T. FOC, 
REFORM 5 Hamilton Place, 


Boston, Mass. 


LADIES! 


A very complete line of LADIES’ SILK STOCE- 
INGS, made from the GENUINE FLORENCE 
KNITTING SILK, in sizes No. 8, 8144 9, 914. These 
goods are the most durable in color and texture of 
any in the market. Ladies who have so extensively 
used the Florence Silk for hand knitting do not need 
to be informed of this. They are invited with others 
to call and examine this new line of goods, which 
includes a fine stock of Black. so popular thisseason 

NONOZUCK SILK COMPANY, 
18 Summer Street. 
Mills at Florence, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass- 
People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
‘ail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
wes laundr Reventon at your own door, making 
ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


Costume | Mrs. FRIEND, 
Artist. 25 Winter St., 


Room 15, Over Chandler's 


Best of references given as to style and quality of 
work. 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory; 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledge 
ne superior, “The Oread,”’ giving particulars sent 

ree. 


1 
Stylographic 
Livermore 66 ees 
Cross Pen Co, ** eecscecesecces 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium ..... 
All the above styles are the short plain. Of long 
and gold-mounted, price is higher. Sent post-paid. 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 

















Pens. 








INLAID AND CARVED FKAMES, EASELS, 


and Light Faruiture, 
PLASTEP CASTS AND METAL WORE. 


———— 
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